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Education for Democracy 
By John Chancellor * 


MAY of our praiseworthy ambitions 

to strengthen democracy and help in 
the present emergency are dissipated by 
the confusion and vagueness which sur- 
round some of the generalized phrases like 
“education for democracy,” “defense,’’ etc. 
A great deal of America’s hastily conceived 
“defense” activity brings to mind Stephen 
Leacock’s horseman who mounted and rode 
violently in all directions. The tragic 
aspects of this mass hysteria, however, 
smother out its humorous aspects. Few 
things are more terrible than the sight of 
a panic-stricken man or animal rushing, 
perhaps to his death, into the very danger 
that frightened him—the horse running 
into the burning barn, the dog trying to 
escape the tin can on his tail by running 
faster, the demented person mutilating him- 
self because of an obsession. 

Before we librarian educators can effec- 
tively educate for democracy it seems to 
me that we should first sit down to a quiet, 
self-catechism to help dissolve, in our own 
minds at least, some of the current confu- 
sion of terms and purposes. What is 
meant by “defense,” “totalitarianism,” 
“freedom,” “‘democracy,” and so on? To 
different people many of these overworked 
words carry opposite meanings. Their very 
vagueness is sometimes an unconscious and 
welcome refuge from the hard task of being 
frank, specific, unemotional, and rational. 

* Adult Education Specialist, Public Library Division 
of the A.L.A. Paper given at the Junior Members Round 


Table, A.L.A. Midwinter Conference, Chicago, Decem- 
ber 28, 1940. 


For example, we talk of “defending” 
democracy, of “preserving” democracy, of 
“fighting for’ democracy, of “speaking up 
for” democracy, of “militant’’ democracy. 
Is democracy something we have really 
achieved in America, or is it a developing 
infant that must now either begin to grow 
or remain anaemic and die? Do we realize 
that a major part of this ‘defense’ of 
democracy is in the last analysis a defense 
against ourselves and our own selfish short- 
sightedness? Is it only necessary to catch 
and punish the major criminals in order to 
cure a social condition that produces 
criminals? In brief, is our job today 
primarily one of defending democracy or 
of creating it? 


What Do We Fear? 


The word ‘“‘totalitarianism’’ is also 
shrouded in vagueness and misunderstand- 
ing. In much that we read there is the 
implication that here is an insidious, in- 
visible, germ-like thing that will get us 
if we don’t look out, that it is a sinister 
new doctrine in an appealing dress that 
will creep into our minds and mislead the 
unsuspecting. We judge actions and ideas 
by whether they would or would not please 
Hitler rather than whether they would be 
conducive to genuine democracy, or whether 
they are basically right or sound. Is “‘totali- 
tarianism’”’ really a new idea, an idea with 
so compelling a logic that we must hysteri- 
cally fear it, or is it tyranny under a new 
name, the same old idealogy of universal 
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conformity to the will of the tyrant that 
dominated Bismarck of Germany in the 
19th century, John of England in the 12th 
century, Julius Caesar of Rome in the Ist 
century B.C.? Does history show it to 
have gained any permanent acceptance by 
the people, or to have been rather the 
irritant that made them achieve democracy 
and self-government? How big an actual 
audience have the Nazi exponents of author- 
itarianism in the United States? Are we 
equally fearful of our own exponents of 
authoritarianism—the Huey Longs, Mayor 


Hagues, certain industrial captains and 
groups, certain “‘patriotic’’ leaders and 
groups? Is so great a fear psychosis really 


warranted and will it not do greater damage 
as a boomerang? 

And again, the “freedom’’ which we are 
to defend encompasses many meanings. Is 
it freedom of the individual to do just as 
he likes regardless of consequences to his 
neighbor? Is it freedom of ‘‘enterprise”’ 
of the manufacturer, or freedom to bargain 
for the laborer, or freedom from exploita- 
tion for the consumer? Where are the 
boundaries between freedom and discipline, 
government and anarchy? Is ‘freedom’ 
consonant with the idea of ‘‘privilege,”’ 
privilege in economic, social, professional, 
or educational opportunity ? 

It seems to me we must first make honest 
attempts to answer in our own minds some 
such questions as these and to penetrate 
behind the vague watchwords of the hour 
to a true grasp of a maladjusted social 
system before we librarians will be able to 
make our printed materials really serve in 
educating for democracy. It seems pre- 
requisite that we try to dampen unnecessary 
fears and hatreds rather than abet them. 
Intelligent social progress does not take 
place in an atmosphere of panic and 
vengeance, and many a forest has been 
consumed by fires started with the intent 
of merely clearing out weeds and under- 
brush. I am making no brief for the 
passive acceptance of tyranny. Now that 
the mistakes of the last twenty years have 
unleashed aggressive tyrants on the world, 
there is little choice but to build defenses 
against them, though I hope we do not 
interpret “defense” in ways to make us 
repeat the tragic blunders of the last war 
and its “peace.” The fact that the world 
is having to pay dearly for these errors now 
does not, however, make it less necessary 
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that we begin at once to right our course 
by keeping down hysteria and vindictive- 
ness which spread rather than kill the virus 
which makes new tyrannies. 

Extreme simplification is dangerous, but 
it seems to me that the basic cause of the 
world’s difficulties today is our adherence, 
in practice at least, to the principle of ex- 
ploitation of one’s fellows rather than co- 
operation with them for the common good. 
This very common sense view was enunci- 
ated over 2,000 years ago. It has been 
repeated in varying forms in the writings 
of the great seers many times since. It is 
the very essence of the democratic phi- 
losophy. We still grasp and apply it only 
feebly. Here, then, it seems to me, lies 
the basic job for those who would educate 
for democracy. 


Ideals for Librarians 


I can see at least four specific channels 
into which we librarians may direct our 
emphasis of this basic principle of democ- 
racy and Christianity: 


1. To help people understand the real 
meaning of the democratic method, the way 
it was conceived in the minds of that re- 
markable concentration of intelligent leaders 
who molded the American constitution, its 
meaning as applied to local government, 
to inter-group and inter-class relations, to 
social institutions, to international affairs 
its mechanics and its empirical formulae, 
as well as its spirit. 

2. To help people see how to apply it 
to economic as well as political affairs. The 
following quotations! from the author of 
an outstanding book on personal adminis- 
tration, illustrate my point: 


“Industry, integral as it is to well being in 
life, can no longer remain divorced from the aims 
of life itself...” (p. 148) 

“A democratic approach to economic problems 
is that approach which puts the welfare of the 
great majority of people above the welfare of 
any relatively small special group in the com- 
munity...” (p. 142) 

“And what our country has to learn if we are 
to realize America’s professed faith is that our 
economic life has to be dominated by purposes 
which are in harmony with those already estab- 
lished as sound in political government, how- 
ever different in detail its methods may have 
to be...” (p. 147) 

“The purpose of economic effort is the well- 
being of all the people. We do not live to 


1 Taken from New Adventures in Democracy, by Ord- 
way Tead. McGraw-Hill, 1939. 
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work, Economically, consumption is the aim. 
And until the interests of all the people as 
consumers are taken adequate account of, the 
economic system is at odds with democratic 
professions..." (p. 149) 


3. To help people gain access to un- 
biased, unemotionalized, factual informa- 
tion on political and economic and social 
questions, and to detect and arm against 
propaganda. The line of cleavage on most 
public issues today runs through the eco- 
nomic rather than the political sphere, and 
since our news dispensing agencies almost 
wholly represent the point of view of the 
minority group in economic affairs we are 
approaching the condition of a controlled 
press and radio and film which we so 
deplore in totalitarian countries. The 
obligation of the library to restore balance 
here is perhaps one of its greatest challenges 
today. 

4. To help people revise their funda- 
mental objectives of living, to weigh from 
a practical as well as an ethical point of 
view the opposed ideas of cooperation and 
competition,? of individual freedom and the 


2 See ‘‘Competition’’, by John Tunis. A.L.A 


34:677-81, December 1940. 


Bulletin, 


AN OUTDOOR READING 


LMOST anything may be done out of 

doors in Honolulu, and almost every- 
thing is, even reading in the Library of 
Hawaii. Like a number of the other civic 
buildings, the Library of Hawaii is built 
with a court, open to the sky, with trees 
and plants and grass. Here readers may 
take their books and newspapers and maga- 
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common welfare, of creative and predatory 
habits in everyday living, etc. As is so 
often said now, we need a faith to live by, 
an ideal. The library, as well as the church 
and the school, can help to remove the 
encrustations from the idea of cooperation 
which is the heart of both Christian and 
democratic ideology and to present it again 
to a hungry and confused people. 

I should like to add that the criticism 
scattered through these paragraphs is aimed 
at no individuals or groups or professions 
singly, that in using the personal pronoun 
“we” I have in mind the common faults 
and weaknesses of Americans, educators, 
and librarians, which I feel I myself share 
with many others. Also I have touched on 
topics which to some may seem beyond the 
professional library preserves, because (1) 
it seems to me that education (including 
librarianship) must either take a vital part 
in everyday life or be dropped overboard 
by life as it progresses; and (2) because 
there is encouraging evidence that the 
younger generation of librarians to whom 
this talk is primarily addressed are ready 
and eager for libraries to have a part in 
building a saner and more livable world 


ROOM 


zines, sit in comfortable chairs, feel the 
breeze that blows through the court, and 
read as they would on their own lanais or 
in their own patios. Even the second story 
is open to the court, an open walkway af- 
fording a view of the trees and grass and 
offering a place to sit and read. 

To a mere mainlander, accustomed to sit- 
ting in often musty-smelling, 
close reading rooms under artifi- 
cial light, the experience of 
reading in the extremely airy 
and comfortable patio is as 
pleasant as it is novel. Of 
course, not all of our public 
libraries could be built with 
patios because the climate would 
make them unusable for a good 
many months of the year. But 
in many places far more use 
could be made of grass and 
shade and open air, on lawns 
and porches than at present. 

CATHERINE BULLARD 
Ellensburg, Wash. 








The “Littlest Un” 


By Lucy Gragg Wood * 


JN the remoter mountain regions of Ken- 

tucky, where a mantel is a ‘‘far-board,” 
a bouquet of flowers, a ‘“‘flower-pot” and 
all newcomers are “fotched on,” the baby 
is the “littlest un.” Although I am not a 
native of the remotest mountain regions, I 
have spent several summers in the very 
remotest ones with my engineer husband, 
and much of the descriptive mountain 
terminology is endeared to me. Particu- 
larly, have I always liked the “‘littlest-un,” 
which I think has much tenderness and 
meaning. 

The “littlest un” in our school library 
family is the elementary library. In the 
first place it is the latest, perhaps not the 
last. In the second, it wasn’t planned, it 
just came. In the third, having come, we 
would not again be without it. Fourth, in 
the next few years it will grow and grow. 

The college library was necessary to the 
college from the beginning. The high 
school, being patterned after the college in 
form of organization, adopted the library 
as a part of its set-up. It is only in recent 
years, however, that the high school library 
has become accepted generally as a neces- 
sity, rather than a luxury. 

Even now the necessity of the high school 
library, in too many cases, is felt, not from 
the viewpoint of the child or the curric- 
ulum, but rather from that of the principal 
who wishes the school to be accredited. 
Whatever the necessity, small schools in 
remote communities, as well as larger, more 
prosperous schools, traditional as well as 
progressive schools, plan for a library in 
the high school when they plan for other 
departments. High school libraries are 
having their growing pains. They are 
more or less safely past their earliest child- 
hood afflictions. They have had the atten- 
tion of specialists as well as general prac- 
titioners. If there are still tonsils to be 
removed, teeth to be straightened, adoles- 
cent psychology to be studied and applied, 
at least it has had its start. Now comes 
the elementary library. 


The elementary library was not planned. 
It did indeed just come. While the high 


a Librarian, University School, University of Kentucky. 


school has always employed some research 
in major subject fields, even as did the 
college, the elementary school until recent 
years taught all the materials from texts set 
up for each grade; a third grade reader 
for a third grade, a fifth grade geography 
for the fifth grade. Many elementary 
schools are still text-book institutions, with 
reading and writing and arithmetic still 
ends in themselves. In the last few years 
elementary education has received more 
emphasis. Curriculum study of the ele- 
mentary school is receiving earnest attention. 
Elementary schools are becoming child- 
centered and social. Wherever the new 
curriculum is to be found, there in some 
stage must be found the school library. 
Each is dependent upon the other. 


Invaluable for its example, assistance, and 
encouragement, has been the childrens’ 
room of the public library. In fact, if we 
wanted to carry on the parallel of the 
“littlest-un,” we could say that it was 
“borned” of the childrens’ library and its 
child bride, the new curriculum. To quote 
Lucille Fargo: 

“The elementary school library in the United 
States is the resultant of two converging move 
ments: the rise of children’s library work in 
the public library, and the emergence of a new 
curriculum in the elementary school. [Each 
movement is comparatively modern, the first 
dating back scarcely fifty years and the second 
reaching its full significance only in the last 
decade.” * 


Lack of Standardization 


Evidence that the elementary library was 
not planned is found in the variety of its 
set-up. In some elementary schools, there 
are separate library rooms, in others, there 
are scattered classroom collections. Some 
schools are served actively by public librar- 
ies with classroom collections and visits by 
children’s libraries. Some are served by the 
public library and the school jointly. Some 
are branches of the public library. A very 
common form of service is that given by 
the high school library to grades housed 





The Program for Elementary 


tLucille F. Fargo. I ‘ ens 
American Library Association, 


School Library Service. 
Chicago, 1930. p. 10. 
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in the same building, or that when a 
consolidated high school shares its resources 
with a group of affiliated elementary schools. 

The book collections may be carefully 
planned, or may be just odds and ends, 
geographic readers, supplementary texts, 
fiction ‘‘gifts.”’ 

Particularly noticeable in comparison to 
the standards that have arisen in regard to 
high school librarians is the lack of stand- 
ardization for elementary librarians. The 
elementary library may be in charge of the 
professionally trained librarian, the teacher 
librarian, or the library teacher. It is very 
often in charge of the teacher with one, or 
more, or less periods “‘given’’ her for the 
library. It is sometimes left to the care of 
school clerks, assistant principals, parents, 
children, even janitors. 

Once the elementary library has come, we 
would not again be without it. Class- 
room libraries, well selected and admin- 
istered, are good; when supplemented by 
public library and other resources, they are 
better. But for a real life situation, where 
service to the school is compared to 
public library service to the community, 
the elementary library, centrally housed, 
and adequately staffed and equipped, is 
indispensable. 

Why is it indispensable? How is it 
indispensable? I can best answer those 
questions by following a custom of parents 
from time immemorial,—talking about my 
child. 


“My Child” 


Our library provides a wide variety of 
carefully selected books. Free reading 
books are chosen from the best in chil- 
dren’s literature. Reference books are care- 
fully built up around the curriculum. The 
Head of the Department of Elementary 
Education of the University of Kentucky 
teaches Children’s Literature and other read- 
ing courses. With her expert knowledge 
of books and techniques and her intimate 
knowledge of the school curriculum, her 
aid in book selection is invaluable. To the 
knowledge I have acquired of children’s 
books, I can now add some years of experi- 
ence in their likes and dislikes. Through 
faculty meetings, conferences with teachers 
and student-teachers, daily classroom visits, 
I know what is needed and what is likely 
to be needed. As our school is small, I 
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know each child and have learned his indi- 
vidual personality and ability. I have access 
to the various psychological, educational and 
physical records which are given by experts, 
and are kept in an office in our building. 

Our library room is small but attractive. 
It has gay curtains, flowers in flower boxes, 

osters and friezes which are usually made 

“ the children. We have bulletin boards 
and friezes along lines of the children’s 
interests. It is a pleasant place to read. 
More than one kindergarten mother has 
told me that her child always knows when 
it is “library day.” 

The children come freely at any time in 
small groups for reading or reference, or to 
check out books. Each grade comes once 
a week for a regular library “period.” At 
this time they read, select books, have a 
story or some poetry, or a book talk. Some- 
times the teacher, sometimes the librarian, 
sometimes a child gives a book review, or 
reads a part from a new book. 

Our library use presupposes the highest 
type of teacher cooperation. I am very 
fortunate in having it. Our teachers not 
only know how to use the library and pro- 
mote the children’s use of it, but they know 
what is in it. 

The picture is not entirely rosy. As I 
said, the room is small. It has not enough 
daylight. We cannot do much about this 
at present. Our library was not planned 
but just came. The Head of our Depart- 
ment of Elementary Education, who was 
then principal of the elementary school, 
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asked when she went over the new school 
building for the first time, ““Where is our 
elementary library?” We got what was 
intended for a college conference room 
adjoining the high school library. 

It is unfortunate that my time is divided. 
I have an active high school library as well 
as a small professional library to supervise. 
I also teach a college class of Field Work 
for the Department of Library Science. 
Without library-minded teachers and ad- 
ministrators we could not function as we 
do. As it is, with the help of student- 
teachers throughout the year, and student- 
librarians for half the year, we give a fairly 
full service. 


Building a Town 


I was thrilled in reading a recent publica- 
tion of our third grade teacher, entitled 
A Year with a Third Grade of the Uni- 
versity School* to realize what a large part 
the library had in every activity described. 
The idea of building a town, the children 
obtained from reading Centerville. Due 
credit must also be given the movie, Boys 
Town. The children came to the library 
for books, pictures and pamphlets on plan- 
ning their town, how to elect a mayor and 
a council, what the duties of a mayor and 
council are. They came for charts and 
maps to plan their town. Their depart- 
ments of Finance, Recreation, Health, 
Safety and Beautification, and committees 
therein, kept me busy. 

The Department of Finance organized 
a bank an set up a very adequate deposit 
and loan system. From this department 
grew a discussion of library fines along with 
fines for speeding, parking, not paying 
taxes on time. The Department of Safety 
looked after conduct in the library as well 
as in the cafeteria, the halls, and outside 
the building. Many good books, pam- 
phlets, and pictures are now available for 
a third grade study of safety. The Depart- 
ment of Health made a study of foods 
and housing. 

I saw much of the Department of Recrea- 
tion. In the first place, they supplied the 
two room librarians. My elementary staff 
consists of two librarians from each grade; 





2 Louise Willson. ‘‘A Year with a Third Grade of 
the University School.’’ Bureau of School Service 
Bulletin, University of Kentucky, College of Education. 
Vol. 12, No. 3, p. 1-123, March, 1940. 
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one assists at the desk and the other in 
the room in general, suggesting books, 
helping with catalog use, keeping order, 
a straightening up. The Department of 
Recreation conferred with me often about 
problems in third grade free reading. They 
were interested in the type and amount of 
reading done by each child in the room. 
They saw to it that each child kept his free 
reading record up to date. They organized 
their room collection of books, after call- 
ing me to the room for a conference on 
how to organize and circulate them. They 
made book cards and pockets for the collec- 
tion, and drew up a set of rules for its 
care and use. 

From the activity of this department grew 
the story league. To quote Miss Willson: 
“As the children began to use the library 
and as reading groups began to function, 
the children themselves began book review- 
ing and story telling.” * They decided to 
tell stories to the younger children. Some 
of the reading periods were devoted to 
teaching the children how to prepare a 
story for telling. Standards for good story 
telling were set up. 

Many collections of good stories were 
brought from the library and all the suit- 
able material in the room was used. The 
stories selected were fairy tales, legends, 
animal stories, fables and modern fantastic 
tales. By far the most popular were the 
old fairy tale favorites. Records of stories 
were kept on wall charts where all could 
see. To have several stories written after 
his name became something of a goal for 
the individual child and each new one 
written represented an achievement. 

In free time and during art periods many 
children began to draw and paint pictures 
of scenes from favorite fairy tales and other 
stories. They decided to make friezes for 
the room. They made six friezes, each 
devoted to one story. 

One group that attained sufficient reading 
skill to read third grade material inde- 
pendently spent some time reading poetry 
for enjoyment. A collection of poetry 
books was withdrawn from the library and 
placed on a reading table in the room. 
Each day for several weeks this group spent 
some time reading aloud to each other. 
Since the collection must be returned to 
the library, some children wanted copies 


®Willson, op. cit., p. 69. 
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of certain favorites to keep. Those who 
wished might make a poetry book for 
themselves. Later they decided to make 
one big book to leave in the room. Each 
chose a favorite to copy and illustrate. 

Miss Willson says, ‘Much information 
about the uses and parts of a book will be 
acquired through these and similar under- 
takings. Title page, preface, introduction, 
acknowledgements, contents, glossary, chap- 
ter and index take on new meaning, when 
children make a book containing any of 
them.” ¢ 

Many of the favorite stories had been 
dramatized just for fun. One reading group 
spent some time writing and acting plays 
based on the Jataka Tales and Aesop's 
Fables. 

One favorite was Hansel and Gretel. 
Humperdinck’s story was told and several 
of the melodies from the opera were played 
on the victrola. Several librettos written 
especially for children were brought in and 
parts of the dialogue were read to the chil- 
dren. 


* Willson, op. cit., p. 79. 
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We make much use of dramatization in 
our school. Again quoting Miss Willson, 
“Near the conclusion of some group enter- 
prise, such as the one described above, or 
some other such as a study of pioneers or 
westward expansion, or medieval England, 
there may come a need for some way of 
climaxing or summarizing the experiences. 
A play is one very effective way of doing 
this.’’ 

When a dramatization is under way, the 
library, of course, is consulted for all kinds 
of details about clothes, furniture, house- 
hold implements, and customs of the period. 


Their Own Paper 


I must mention the third grade paper, 
Our Town Crier. Its editorials concerning 
affairs in Our Town were so good they 
were repeated in the city newspaper. This 
is one of them: 

“I think all of us should pay taxes, because 
you know some of the money helps to get rid 


of slums. Slums don’t belong in towns. They 
smell bad.” 


While all this was going on in the third 
grade similar activities were going on in 
the other grades. The sixth grade was 
studying the Middle Ages. Of course their 
recreational as well as informational read- 
ing was influenced by this study, as was 
their music and art. 

Four times a year the sixth grade publish 
their magazine, the Skywriter. I do not 
believe there could be a better sixth grade 
magazine than our Skywriter. There is 
usually real writing ability among the sixth 
grade children, and the sixth grade teacher 
is particularly gifted with literary as well 
as dramatic ability. The children design 
and make the cover of the Skywriter. Its 
editorials are good, and its features well 
written. It contains news items, book re- 
views, movie and sports reviews, and orig- 
inal stories. I was always eager to read a 
new Helen Deiss story. I had rather hear 
her tell one, however. She is a little bit of 
a thing, and has a slight lisp which, com- 
bined with extreme gravity of expression 
in telling the most preposterous of tales, 
is irresistible. On her ventures she is al- 
ways accompanied by her ‘‘twusty twicycle.” 
One story was about “Christmas on Op- 
positidus Island.” It started out: 


~ 8 Willson, op. cit., p. 83. 
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“One fine Fourth of July, I mounted my 
twusty twicycle and rode off. ‘“Twusty,’ I 
said, ‘we're going to explore unknown re- 
gions.’ ” 

In the latest one she mounted her “‘twusty 
twicycle’’ and went to Egypt to open up a 
few tombs. The end is most intriguing. 

“The knife he had in his hand killed me! 
So I decided I wouldn’t go on any more 
adventures until I had learned how to take 
care of myself!” 

I am going to miss the further adventures 
of Helen. She told me soberly the other 
day, “I am going to change my style of 
writing. I am getting tired of it.’ 


Making a Movie 


The fifth grade often studies about pi- 
oneer life. Last year as a culmination of 
their work they made the movie, Gold! 
Gold! Gold! It was one of the ten best 
chosen by the International Movie Contest. 
The National Education Association in con- 
vention at St. Louis requested that it be 
exhibited to the delegates. 

The movie was directed and photographed 
by a graduate student in the Visual Aids 
Department of the University of Ken- 
tucky, but the scenario was written, prop- 
erties collected, costumes made up, and re- 
search conducted by the children of the 
fifth grade. 

You can imagine that the library activity 
around a movie in the making is tremen- 
dous. The children had many verifications 
of scenes and costumes to make. They be- 
came fairly “steeped” in books of the 
period. They wondered what they would 
use for sand when the shots called for 
desert scenes, but they found a new build- 
ing going up, and utilized realistically the 
sand near it, painting their own back drop. 
They made their covered wagons, using 
brown paper tops. They gave their story 
as a play first, and in making the movie 
discovered how much more careful they 
must be of detail. For instance, when in 
the play they sighted the California flag, 
they simply pointed off-stage and _ said, 
“Look, the flag!” But in the movie they 
had to show the flag. It took considerable 
searching to locate the authentic design they 
wanted. 

I should not neglect the fourth grade for 
I have never seen better use made of the 
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library than the fourth-graders made of it 
in their insect study. The library buzzed 
all day with committees on insect study. 
Their collection of stories and poems en- 
titled Friends and Enemies was not only a 
piece of research, but was a well organized 
book, with preface, introduction, table of 
contents, glossaries, and a_ bibliography. 
They did not attempt an index. They in- 
cluded music that they had written for 
some of their poems. There was a note 
which said, “The group has done most of 
the proof reading. We have tried to take 
out all the mistakes, but we have not suc- 
ceeded because we do not know enough to 
take out all of them.” 
The poem I liked best was: 

There's an insect crawling on the floor 

Oh, look! He's going through the door! 

There’s an insect crawling on the chair; 

He's going to find an enemy's lair 

There's an insect crawling on the rug; 

He's going to fight another bug. 

There's an insect lying on the floor; 

He'll never go through another door 


I have gone into some of these activities 
at length to show that a large amount of 
reference material is necessary to an ele- 
mentary school. This could not be sup- 
plied through classroom libraries without 
great duplication and expense, nor could 
the same feeling for and practice in research 
result. We have exceptionally good read- 
ers, but we also have some very poor ones 
We must supply materials for use of all. 
The library has played a definite part in 
our remedial reading efforts. 


Library and Classroom 


It is very hard, in our program, to con- 
sider the library as having a separate iden- 
tity. It is tied up with every classroom 
activity. It often is the classroom. The 
classrooms are also libraries, for each one 
has its reading table, its reading charts 
devised to interest the child in the progress 
of his reading. The librarian is a teacher. 
She spends much of her time in the class- 
room, and could spend more profitably if 
she had it. The teacher acts as librarian, 
not only when she comes to the library to 
bring her children for a reading period, or 
works with a reference committee there, or 
helps in selecting books, or records the 
books read, but when she teaches the use 
of books and libraries. The third grade 
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LEARNING TO USE THE CATALOG 


activities described develop skill in the use 
of the encyclopedia, and parts of books. 
The third grade learns about other refer- 
ence tools, such as the World. Almanac, 
although adequate use of this tool begins 
in our school in the fourth grade. The 
third grade learns to use the card catalog 
and is very proud of this accomplishment. 

There is no effort made that the teacher 
teach one thing, the librarian another. Both 
work together. There are no lessons in 
library use set apart grade by grade. Each 
grade learns what it needs to know when 
it needs to know it. 

We encourage the children to use the 
University and public library resources. 
We often send pupils exploring when we 
gather together materials for a unit of study. 
More often they go of their own accord. 
We urge each child to have a public library 
card, and emphasize its use at vacation time 
particularly. 

In the next few years the elementary 
library will grow and grow. The study of 
the modern curriculum reveals the many 
changes in kind of subject matter taught, 
in the approach to the subject, in teaching 
methods, in classroom procedure. We know 
then the future will bring other changes. 
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We know that there is much of the trial 
and error method in modern education to- 
day. 

Will the expansion of elementary library 
materials continue, or will the library in the 
elementary school be another ‘‘educational 
rabbit?’’ Despite all the time spent in 
chasing, despite the trial and errors that 
render the true progressive open to criti- 
cism, the false progressive open to ridicule, 
there have been evolved principles and prac- 
tices that will endure. The school will con- 
tinue to make itself a part of life, it will 
not limit instruction to the classroom, but 
will encompass the entire community. It 
will not prepare the pupil for a distant 
tomorrow, but will teach him how to meet 
the problems of today. Increasing emphasis 
will be placed on individual differences, 
and a provision made for such differences. 
The recitation will not return, nor will the 
single text. Large units of study will con- 
tinue to call for every available resource. 
With such a program, the elementary li- 
brary will not fall back, it cannot stand 
still, it must go forward. 

It may be that to make elementary li- 
braries as widespread as other school li- 
braries, some such pressure must be brought 
to bear as that made by high school asso- 
ciations in requiring schools seeking ac- 
creditation to meet the regional standards 
for school libraries. If so, we have the 
result of their thought and work for ex- 
ample. Included in a recent Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards was a 
study of high school library standards. 
This study has been helpful to the high 
school library. A study of elementary 
standards might likewise be helpful. Li- 
brary schools developed special school li- 
brary courses with an emphasis on high 
school work. Courses for the elementary 
school librarian, the teacher-librarian, the 
principal, and the teacher, are requested 
now, not only of library schools, but teach- 
ers’ colleges and universities. 

If, in establishing our college and high 
school libraries, before our elementary, we 
have built a house without a foundation, 
the necessity for that foundation is realized 
through experience, and it should be all the 
deeper and more firmly laid. 

Since the elementary library will be grow- 
ing, and growing rapidly, we as librarians 

(Continued on page 727) 








The Kind of Librarian I Would Like 
for My Town 


By Irving Dilliard 


{Ep. Note—The author of this article is an editorial 
writer on the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and a contributor 
to national journals. He is a trustee of the Collins- 
ville, Ill., Public Library and a member of the Board 
of the Illinois State Historical Society. He is regarded 
as the best informed layman on libraries in St. Louis, 
and never misses an opportunity to write editorials 
helpful to them.] 


Y town is a community of 10,000 
ordinary, average Americans of vary- 
ing tastes and interests in Southern Illinois. 
Because the librarian in such a commun- 
ity must direct the reading of many children 
and because generally speaking a woman is 
better fitted than a man to direct the read- 
ing of children, my librarian is first of all a 
woman. 

She is a young woman because a young 
person is more apt to attract others regard- 
less of the age of those with whom she 
comes in contact. She is not too young, 
and she need not be young in years if she 
is young in her mind and in her heart and 


in her body. 
She has health and she is physically 
attractive. Her attractiveness comes not 


from beauty, and certainly not from ‘‘glam- 
our,” but from life and radiance and the 
qualities of friendliness and interestedness 
which set her apart. 

She has bright eyes and a friendly smile. 

She dresses smartly yet simply. 

She is neat and clean and her neatness 
and cleanliness are an example for those 
who come to the library. 

She likes people and because she likes 
people, people like her. 

She has a character that commands the 
respect of every one. 

She is gentle with small children. She is 
firm with those who need discipline and 
regulation. She has a voice which can 
carry conviction or laugh quietly as the 
occasion requires. 

She has patience, tact, imagination, and 
a sense of humor. She is attentive and 
courteous. She is sincere and she is cheer- 
ful. 


She is earnest, energetic, and industrious. 


She is punctual. She sees that the library 
opens at the exact time day after day. She 
never keeps any one waiting at the door 
after the time for the library to be unlocked. 

She makes her library a special kind of 
home where all are welcome if they come 
to enjoy and respect its hospitality. 

She is a good housekeeper. She sees that 
the books get back to the shelves quickly, 
and that the shelves and racks stay in good 
order. She does not allow books, which 
need repairing, to give her library a ragged, 
uncared-for look. 

She welcomes strangers. She encourages 
timid persons. She wins the confidence of 
children. 


She treats Negroes and the foreign-born 
and those who come from the less well-to- 
do families with the same consideration as 
the members of the women’s clubs and the 
leading citizens. 

She likes books. She likes to handle 
them. She likes to see books go out and 
she likes to see them come in so they can 
go out again. She carries no more books 
at one time than she can carry safely. She 
teaches library patrons how to handle books 
if they do not know. 

She is a reader. She loves good reading 
and she does as much as her busy day will 
permit to spread the goodness of books to 
those who come to the library. 

She knows how to direct reading without 
forcing it. She reads children’s books so 
she can talk to children about them. She 
knows about the books written for high 
school boys and girls as well as about the 
books in most demand among adults. 

She cooperates with teachers and school 
librarians because she knows that she can 
help them and that they can help her. 

She knows her community. She knows 
the kind of people who live in it, what 
their lives are like, what their tastes are, 
and what their cultural needs are. She 
proportions on this knowledge the books 
she buys for her library. 
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She is not a controversialist and yet she 
is not afraid of books on controversial sub- 
jects. She believes that adults are capable 
of thinking for themselves. She is firm in 
this belief. 

She discriminates among ages and per- 
sons. She does not send children or ado- 
lescents home with books which were writ- 
ten for men and women. 

She keeps herself informed in literary 
matters, in library affairs, in local, national, 
and seasonal events. She knows what books 
have won important awards. She knows 
when it is gardening time even though she 
lives in an apartment. 

She likes library routine. She likes to 
receive new books, to unpack them, to meet 
them for the first time in their bright 
jackets, to classify them, catalog them, file 
them, and charge them out to patrons. She 
is accurate and fast in this never-ending 
work. 

She knows the value of attractive dis- 
plays. She has as many bulletin boards as 
she can find space for and she keeps them 
decorated with book covers, announcements, 
interesting clippings, and other things 
which catch the eye. She sets aside at least 
one such board for children. 

She has special book displays which 
change from time to time and otherwise 
arranges exhibits which provide fresh greet- 
ings at intervals for those who come to the 
library. 

She encourages gifts and never fails to 
make appreciative acknowledgment. 

She develops in the patrons of the li- 
brary a spirit of cooperation and helpful- 
ness. She makes them believe that the li- 
brary earnestly desires their suggestions for 
books and magazines and library services. 


She is a person of education and culture. 
She is trained in library science and she 
operates her library by the most efficient 
methods which the technical library field 
knows. 

She is a skilful organizer of the work 
she delegates to her assistants. She is liked 
as well as respected by her assistants. These 
assistants reflect her many fine qualities. 
They become like her as they work with 
her. 

She knows and understands the members 
of her board of trustees. She cooperates 
with them in their management of the li- 
brary’s business affairs. She does her work 
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so well that the trustees support her to the 
best of their ability and talents and the 
resources at their command. 

She makes regular and frequent reports 
on the progress of the library. She keeps 
close track of the statistics which record the 
use of the library by the community, and 
she is alert to point to trends about which 
the trustees and the community should 
know. 

She is well aware of the value of public 
attention for library affairs. She either as- 
sists the local editor or some member of 
the board of trustees or she herself prepares 
regular news reports of a bright and inter- 
esting nature for the local press. She keeps 
the library in a favorable light in the com- 
munity’s eyes. 

My librarian is not an unattainable ideal. 
My fellow trustees on the board of the li- 
brary which it is my privilege and pleasure 
to serve will tell you that I have done little 
more than describe our librarian. 


THE “LITTLEST UN” 
(Continued from page 725) 


must see that it has a well-rounded growth, 
that it too is a “whole” child. We must see 
that it has not only the particular attention 
that our particular training and skills can 
give, but that it realizes to the fullest that 
program which is planned for the child 
himself. Our libraries must become a part 
of life itself. They cannot limit their re- 
sources. We must see that individual dif- 
ferences in our libraries are recognized, and 
that every effort is made to provide for 
those differences. We cannot expect of 
those that are handicapped the same de- 
velopment that is shown by the more ad 
vanced, but we can see that they develop 
to the best of their ability. 

We, the elementary librarians, must real- 
ize that we are but one, if an important 
one of the influences of the elementary 
library ; that principals, teachers, curriculum, 
trends, are all important too. We must 
realize what those influences mean. We 
cannot fall back on experience, but must be 
constantly alert to that which is new. We 
must study, we must experiment. We too 
cannot stand still. Our “‘littest un” will 
grow, it might even grow without us, but 
let us have the happy privilege of growing 
along with it. 








Camp Library: Reveille 


By Dorothy Stockford * 





AN army camp today is a beehive of ac- 

tivity and the slightly harassed look 
of officers and men can be traced to the 
many difficulties which confront them each 
day. The usual remark which greets one 
is, “This will be a swell camp for the next 
bunch, but in the meantime, oh boy.’” One 
has to see the soldier making this statement 
to know that a lot of pride goes into it. 
They have had a part in building something 
from nothing, and when they leave the camp 
it will be a monument to ingenuity, patience 
and planning. 

The library at Fort Dix has had its part 
in this “boom-town.” It was a little over- 
whelming to be greeted by thousands of 
books in all states of repair and to see a 
never ending stream of books being dumped 
at the door. It was a little like the salt-box 
at the bottom of the ocean. One of the 
chaplains said, “Never dam the wells of 


* Librarian, Fort Dix, New Jersey. 





generosity’—the librarian didn't 
thing was accepted and still is for that 


Every 
mat 
ter. Cellars and attics were cleaned out for 
the benefit of the soldiers and the results 
were at times heartbreaking. Other times 
it was cause for merriment which was shared 
by everyone within calling distance. Cer 
tainly the soldiers were a little old for the 
Bobbsie Twins and paper dolls! 

The library was at this time located in a 
small room in the St. George Club. The 
room was overcrowded to begin with, and 
wholly inadequate for library service to a 
large camp. It was also a needed part of 
the offices belonging to the post chaplains 
The next problem was to find a place to 
move to in order to set up an active library. 

The present Service Club is a building 
which was used in the last war and is still 
cafrying on in spite of many difficulties 
The new Service Club was, in January, still 
on paper and it meant that the present 
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quarters would have to be used until May. 
An upstairs room seemed the only possible 
place and from this point our troubles 
began. 

After much delay waiting for engineers, 
the floors and beams were examined and we 
were told that we could have shelves put 
around the room at certain places on the 
floor. The carpenters came in and meas- 
ured the walls and we figured that we would 
have space for at least five thousand books 
without endangering our friends sitting in 
the rooms directly below us. Another in- 
terlude was spent waiting for lumber and 
instead of shelving we received the message 
that no shelves were to be built. The new 
club would be ready within a few weeks 
and it seemed a waste of time and money to 
erect shelves in a building which might 
be abandoned or put to many other uses. 
This was rather heartbreaking, as any li- 
brarian will know, who has said to anxious 
readers, ‘Yes we will circulate books 
when. . .” 

Major Joseph C. Donoghue, the Recrea- 
tion Officer of Fort Dix, felt as badly as 
anyone over the enforced delays. We agreed 
that anything we could use in the meantime 
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would be acceptable and boxes seemed to 
be the only solution. Does anyone realize 
how precious wooden boxes are? Certainly 
we did not. The modern method of ship- 
ping is in paper cartons, and it took Major 
Donoghue sometime before he could find 
anything which was shipped in boxes of the 
right size. The answer to our needs was the 
army overcoat—it is still shipped in nice 
sturdy boxes and we were extremely grate- 
ful for the fact that it was winter and every 
soldier had to have an overcoat. From that 
time our difficulties were nothing. 

The soldiers took the nails out and 
matched the boxes as they brought them 
into the library. Moth balls were removed 
every now and then and we put books on 
the “‘shelves’’ as fast as we could get hold 
of the boxes. The result as you will see 
in the pictures is not unattractive, and we 
are always pleased when a man comes in 
and says, ‘Gee, not bad.” 

It is a little hard, of course, to move 
books on the rough interiors, and the 
shelves are too deep, and they are flat on 
the floor, but it has presented no serious 
problems. The men are very careful and 
they have shown great respect for library 
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property. The privilege of borrowing books 
is still quite alluring to them. 

Our next bit of decoration was done at 
the windows. This room had been used 
for court martial, among other things, and 
it seemed to have retained some of the 
austerity of such occasions. One of the 
hostesses found a pile of curtains in a ware- 
house and suggested that they be used in 
the library. Still going on the advice of 
the chaplain we accepted them. They are 
green and tan homespun material and quite 
appropriate for our use. A young corporal 
in charge of the cleaning detail at that time 
offered to help us hang the curtains. 
He took the curtains and studied the situa- 
tion very carefully. In the first place the 
curtains were too long. Pins came to the 
rescue. The curtain was thrown over the 
rod and pinned down, We have hidden 
about a yard of extra material in this way 
and saved no end of impossible sewing. 
Next the soldier insisted that each curtain 
be made geometrically straight. The straight 
line of the shelving is followed in our 
draperies and there is no way of dodging it. 
We are subjected every now and then to his 
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examination, and if the curtains look a little 
ruffled, they are put in order at once. 

The folding tables are of great interest 
to most visitors. The white pine is no 
longer very white and Fort Dix mud has 
found its way to the second floor. They 
seat two men easily and many times four 


men can be found at one table sharing 
experiences. A short leather strap hangs 
at one side and is used to fasten the legs 
in place when the table is folded. The army 
calls them field tables and they are standard 
equipment. The folding green steel chairs 
are very sturdy and are able to take a lot 
of punishment in the way of daily use. 
The rest of our decoration is dependent 
on the bright jackets of our new books and 
a few pieces of pottery. The color is a wel- 
come relief after the omnipresent brown of 
the uniforms and the barren landscape. We 
have now come to the conclusion that we 
are very fond of our makeshift quarters and 
it will be quite an effort to accept the splen- 
dors of permanent shelving and streamlined 
tubular steel furniture. We know 
that—"be it ever so humble. . .” 


now 
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Pamphlets on National Defense 
Compiled by LeNoir Dimmitt * 


"Ts list is in two parts. The first gives 

sources for locating pamphlets and is 
divided into three sections. The finding 
lists in the first section are not confined to 
national defense, but they are lists which 
include pamphlets on this subject. The 
second section consists of subject bibliog- 
raphies. The third section lists some pub- 
lishers of pamphlet series, numbers in the 
series mentioned often being on the subject 
of national defense and related subjects. 
The publishers of the series will send price 
lists upon request. 

The second part of the list consists of 
pamphlets themselves. Those chosen for 
listing are representative of the many which 
have been, and are constantly being, printed 
on national defense. No pamphlets pub- 
lished prior to 1940 are included. Full 
addresses of publishers are given, except 
when it is indicated that they belong to one 
of the series of which publishers’ addresses 
are given in Part I, Section 3. If desired 
all pamphlets may be ordered from Bacon 
& Wieck’s pamphlet clearing house at 
Northport, Long Island, N.Y. 


I. SOURCES OF MATERIAL 


1. Finding Lists 


Adult-Study Guide. A pamphlet research service 
for the adult reader. Service Bureau for 
Adult Education, N.Y. University, 20 Wash- 
ington Square North, N.Y. Published six 
times a year. Annual subscription $1; 20c 
a copy. The Dec., 1940 issue is largely on 
“Reading Materials for a Study of National 


Defense.” Other issues list some pamphlets 
on national defense. 
Booklist. American Library Association, 520 


North Michigan Ave., Chicago. Published 
semi-monthly, October through July, and 
monthly in August and September. Annual 
subscription $3; 25¢c a copy. Contains a 
list of pamphlets in almost every issue en- 
titled “Free and Inexpensive Material’ or 
“U.S. Public Documents.” 

Defense Papers. American Association for Adult 
Education, 60 East 42nd St., N.Y. Published 
monthly. Annual subscription for 8 issues $1; 
15c a copy. Reading list on each subject in- 
cludes pamphlets. 

Key to Contemporary Affairs. Contemporary Af- 
fairs, Inc., 548 W. 114th St., N.Y. Published 


* Extension Loan Library, University of Texas, 


quarterly. Annual subscription $3; $1 a copy. 
A long list called “Key to Best Articles and 
Pamphlets’’ in each issue. 

Library Journal. R. R. Bowker & Co., 62 W. 
45th St., N.Y. Published semi-monthly, Sep- 
tember to June inclusive, monthly in July 
and August. Annual subscription $5; 25c a 
copy. Since October 1, 1940 a list in each 
issue called ‘National Defense Program Book 
Aids For the Library’’ has included some 
pamphlets. In some issues there is a pam- 
phlet list called “Printed Material Available.” 

Monthly Labor Review. U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Washington, D.C. For sale by 
Superintendent of Documents. Published 
monthly. Annual subscription $3.50; 30c a 
copy. A list called “Recent Publications of 
Labor Interest,’ largely pamphlets, is a reg- 
ular feature. 

Pamphleteer Monthly. A guide to current and 
worthwhile pamphlets. Pamphleteer Distrib- 
uting Co., Box 8, Times Square Station, N.Y. 
Annual subscription $2; 20c a copy. Sub- 
scribers may order pamphlet publications listed 
in the magazine and all publications of 
agencies of the federal government and the 
states from the pamphleteer Distributing Co. 

Publishers’ Weekly. The American book trade 
journal. R. R. Bowker & Co., 62 W. 45th 
St., N.Y. Annual subscription $5; 15c a 
copy. Pamphlets listed in fine print at bot- 
tom of pages in section entitled “This Weekly 
Record” of new books of all publishers. In 
the second issue of each month there is a 
section called “Pamphlets for Today,’ which 
is a monthly subject listing of the Weekly 
Record of new material on the problems of 
the day. 

Social Studies. McKinley Co., 809 N. 19th St., 
Philadelphia. Published monthly from Oc- 
tober to May inclusive. Annual subscription 
$2; 30c a copy. A list ‘Pertinent Pamphlets’’ 
in each issue. 

Vertical File Service Catalog. Annotated subject 
catalog of pamphlets. H.W. Wilson Co., 950 
University Avenue, N.Y. Published monthly 
and cumulated annually. Subscription price to 
be arranged with publisher. 

Weekly List of Selected United States Government 
Publications. Supt. of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Free. 


2. Bibliographies 


Dangers to Democracy. American Library Asso- 
ciation, 520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Pt. 2 of Booklist of Jan. 1, 1941. 25c 

National Defense Reading List. Reading list of 
selected titles of government publications, 
speeches, pamphlets, visual material and mo- 
tion pictures on subjects of agriculture and 
defense. Nov. 14, 1940. U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington. Free 
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Some national defense pamphlets, such as those 
in the Town Meeting of the Air series and 
Defense Digest contain bibliographies. 


3. Pamphlet Series 


America in a World at War. 
hart, N.Y. Each 10c 

America Looks Ahead: A Pamphlet Series. World 
Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 
Each 25c 


American Forum of the Air. Ransdell, Inc., 810 
Rhode Island Ave., N.E., Washington, D.C. 
Each 10c 

Defense Digests. American Association for Adult 
Education, 60 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 12 issues for 
$1; 10c a copy 

Defense Series. National Economy League, 280 
Madison Ave., N.Y. Free 

Education and National Defense. Federal Securi- 
ty Agency, U.S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Free. This agency also pub- 
lishes Service Bulletin on Defense Training 
in Vocational Schools 

Foreign Policy Reports. Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, 22 E. 38th St., N.Y. Published twice 
a month. Annual subscription $5. 25c¢ a 
copy 

General Welfare Series. National Home Library 
Foundation, Washington, D.C. Prices vary 

Headline Books. Foreign Policy Association, 22 
E. 38th St., N.Y. Each 25c 


James-Patten-Rowe Pamphlet Series. American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 3457 
Walnut St., Philadelphia. Prices vary, 15c- 
50c 

National Emergency Pamphlets. Book lists printed 
as supplements to certain issues of “The Book- 
list." American Library Association, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Each 25c 

Our Freedom Series, ed. by John W. Studebaker. 
Row, Peterson & Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. Each 48c 

Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs. Oxford 
University Press, 480 University Ave., To- 
ronto, Canada. Each 10c 

Pamphlets on Current Affairs. American Council 
on Public Affairs, 1734 Eye St., Washington, 
D.C. Prices vary, 10c-25c each 

Public Affairs Pamphlets. Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 24 issues 
for $2; 10c each 

Public Policy Pamphlets. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. Each 25c 

Town Meeting: Bulletin of America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air. Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, N.Y. Annual subscription 
$2.50; 10c each. 

The United States and a World at War. Ad- 
dresses and discussions held at the Institute 
of Public Affairs in June, 1940. Mimeo- 
graphed. Institute of Public Affairs, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville. Addresses, 
20c each; panel discussions, 40c each 

University of Chicago Round Table. 
University of Chicago, Chicago. 
weekly. 26 issues $1; 10c each 


Farrar and Rine- 


Pamphlets. 
Published 
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II. PAMPHLETS 


1. Democracy 


An American Primer, by Philip D. Reed. General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. Free 

America’s Choice Today, by W. T. Stone (World 
Affairs Pamphlets). 25c¢ 

Children in a Democracy, General Report Adopted 
by the White House Conference on Children 
in a Democracy, January 19, 1940, U.S. Chil 
dren’s Bureau. Supt. of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20c 

Democracy and Its Competitors, by E. S. Kalp and 
R. M. Morgan. Unit Study for high schools 
Ginn & Co., 70 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 48« 

Dictator Isms and Our Democracy, by Gertrud 
Quitman and William H. Allen. Institute for 
Public Service, 5 Beekman St., N.Y. 25c 


Enemy Within, by Thomas H. Briggs. Reprint 
from “School and Society,” Jan. 27, 1940 
Macmillan Co., Ross Ave. & Akard St., Dallas, 
Tex. Free 


Here and Abroad, 
(United States and a 


Future Prospects of Democracy 
by R. H. Markham. 
World at War). 20c 

In Defense of Democracy, by Frank Murphy. In 
troductory notes by Charles A. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
rent Affairs). 10c 


Beard and 


(Pamphlets on Cur 


Ramparts We Defend, by Thomas H. Briggs 
Complement to his “The Enemy Within’ 
listed above. Reprint from “School and So 
ciety,” Sept. 7, 1940. Macmillan Co., R: 


Ave. & Akard St., Dallas, Tex. Fre: 
Rights We Defend, by Chester S. Williams; i 


by George Avison. (Our Freedom Series) 
Useful in formal classroom work in junior 
and senior high schools and for informal 


adult education programs. 48c 


Rights of Free Speech, by Chester S. Williams 
(Our Freedom Series). 48c 
Vital American Beliefs, by Sumner Harwood 


Cambridge Analytical Series, Cambridge, Mass 
25¢ 

Undeveloped Strength of American Democracy 
by Robert H. Jackson (United States and a 
World at War). 20c 

What Are We Preparing to Defend, by H. A 
Overstreet, C. M. Chester, & Stanley High 
(Bulletin of America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air). 10c 


2. Education and Democracy 


Democracy and Education in the Crists, by the 
faculty of Teachers College. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity, N.Y. Free 

Democratic Education. Suggestions for education 
and national defense by the Progressive Edu 
cation Assn. American Council on Public 
Affairs. (Pamphlets on Current Affairs). 25¢ 

Education and the Defense of American Demoi 
racy. Educational Policies Commission, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 10c 
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Education and Economic Well-Being in American 


Democracy. Educational Policies Com., Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 50c 

Education and the National Defense. American 
Council on Education. Free 

Education for the Common Defense. (Personal 


No. 58). National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 1c per copy. No order 
accepted for less than 25c 

Education for Democracy, by Henry Merritt Wris- 
ton. American Unitarian Association, 25 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Free 


Growth Leaflet 


3. Far East 


America Holds the Balance in the Far East, by 
Robert W. Barnett. American Council, In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, 129 East 52nd St., 
M.s. 25€ 

Asia. Special section of “Asia” for March, 1941. 
Asia, 40 East 49th St., N.Y. 35c 

Basic Facts on the Far Eastern Problem. Congress 
of American Professions. (Pamphlets on Cur- 
rent Affairs). 10c 

Crisis in the East. A radio discussion by Harry 
Gideonse, Nathaniel Peffer, and Clifton Utley. 
(University of Chicago Round Table). 10c 

Dilemma in the Far East. A radio discussion by 
Peter Drucker, Nathaniel Peffer, and Quincy 
Wright. (University of Chicago Round Ta- 
ble). 10¢ 

Geography of the Pacific and Its Relation to Na- 


tional Defense Problems, by Joseph K. Taus- 
sig. (United States and a World at War). 
20¢ 


Must America and Japan Clash? Radio discussion 
by Brooks Emeny, William C. Johnstone, 
Robert A. Smith, and H. V. Kaltenborn 
(Town Meeting). 10c 


Our Policy in the Pacific. (Defense Digest). 10c 


4. Fifth Column 


, 


“Fifth Column.” Propaganda Analysis, July 8, 
1940. Institute for Propaganda Analysis, 40 
East 49th St., N.Y. 15c 


Fifth Column Lessons for America, by Col. Wil- 
liam Donovan and Edgar Mowrer. Introduc- 
tion by Frank Knox. (Pamphlets on Current 
Affairs). 25c 

Fighting the Fifth Column in the Americas, by 
Edward L. Bernays. (United States and a 
World at War). 20c 


Italian Facist Activities in the U.S., by Gaetano 
Salvemini and Why Tolerate Mussolini's 
Agents? by William Y. Elliott. (Pamphlets 
on Current Affairs). 25c 


5. Industry and National Defense 


American Industry in National Defense, Inter- 
views of Edwin C. Hill with C. M. Chester, 
Charles R. Hook, and H. W. Prentis. Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 14 W. 
49th Street, N.Y. Free 
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Effective Industrial Use of Women in the Defense 
Program. Special Bulletin No. 1, Women’s 
Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Free 

Industry and the Rearmament Program, by Philip 
D. Reed. General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y. Free 

Labor's Role in Industrial Democracy, by Marion 
H. Hedges. (United States and a World at 
War). 20c 

War Control of Labor. National Association of 
Manufacturers, 14 W. 49th St., N.Y. Free 

What Can We Do About Strikes in Defense In- 
dustries? by Congressmen Sam Hobbs, Kent 
E. Keller, Howard W. Smith, and Voorhis. 
(American Forum of the Air). 10c 

Workers and National Defense. U.S. Department 
of Labor, Washington, D.C. Free 


6. Lend-Lease Bill 


Lend-Lease Bill: 
the’ Committee 
of Representatives. 


Extracts from hearings before 
on Foreign Affairs, House 
Includes statement of Col 


Charles A. Lindbergh. Free. Can be ob- 
tained from your congressman. 
Should We Adopt the President's Lend-Lease 


Plan? 


and Norman Thomas. 


Radio broadcast by Frank Kingdom 
(Town Meeting). 10c 


7. Military Service 


An Act to Provide for the Common Defense by 
Increasing the Personnel of the Armed Forces 
of the United States and Providing for Its 
Training. Approved Sept. 16, 1940. (76th 
Cong., Public Law 783). Supt. of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. 5c 

Bulletin of Information for Persons Registered. 
Director of Selective Service, Washington, 
D.C. Free 

Selective Military Training and Service, by 
Patricia Dubber. Washington Service Bureau, 
1013 Thirteenth St., Washington, D.C. 5c 

Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940 
ind National Service Life Insurance Act of 
1940. Selective Service System, 21st St. and 
C St., N.W., Washington, D.C. Free 

Universal Military Training, compiled by E. R. 
Rankin. Debate Handbook. Extension Divi- 
sion, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. 50c 

Will Our Camps Build Citizen-Soldiers? Radio 
broadcast by Clarence A. Dykstra, Isiah Bow- 
man, and William H. Draper. (Town Meet- 
ing). 10c 

You, Soldier. A radio broadcast by Lewis 
Hershey, Leland DeVinney, and Roving Re- 
porter. (University of Chicago Round Table). 
10c 


8. National Defense 
Address of President Roosevelt, Dec. 29, 1940; 


President Roosevelt's Message to Congress, 
Jan. 6, 1941; Economic Relations Between 
the Americas, by Mordecai Ezekial. Interna- 


tional Conciliation, Feb. 1941. Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, 405 West 
117th St., N.Y. 5c 
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A WINDOW ON NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Red, white, and blue feature this store window, borrowed from a bank by the Youngstown, 


Ohio, Public Library. 


Against a bright dark blue background, the lettering “The Public 


Library’ is blue on white; “A Cog in National Defense’ is white on red; and “Read” i 


red on white. 


The white wheels have red lettering and blue between the spokes. 


The 


emi- 


circular stands in each corner are covered with tricolor corrugated paper. 


America Rearms, by William T. Stone. (Head- 


line Books). 25c 

Can Capitalism Defend America? 
of Chicago Round Table). 10c 

Common Defense, by George F. Rowe. Na- 
tional Home Foundation Library, Washington, 
D.C. 285e 

Defense Economy of the United States: Industrial 
Capacity, by J. C. deWilde and George Mon- 
son. (Foreign Policy Reports). 25c 


(University 


Democratic Defense. A special section of “The 
New Republic’ for Feb. 17, 1941. Editorial 
Publications, Inc., 40 East 49th St., N.Y. 15c 


Economic Mobilization, by Paul H. Douglas, 
Henry S. Bloch, Oscar Lange, and Frederick 
H. Harbison. (Pamphlets on Current Af- 
fairs). 75c 


Economic Policy for Rearmament, by Albert 
Gailord Hart. (Public Policy Pamphlets). 
25¢ 

Food and National Defense. September, 1940 


issue of Consumers’ Guide. U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. Free 

Free Enterprise and Defense, by Emmett F. Con- 
nely. Investment Bankers Association of 
America, 33 South Clark St., Chicago. Free 


Guns or Butter? (University of Chicago Round 
Table). 10c 

How Can We Speed Up 
(Town Meeting). 10c 

How Shall We Pay for Defense? 
Pamphlets). 10c 


National Defense? 


(Public Affairs 


Morale, First Line of Defense? 


If War Comes. . . Mobilizing Machines and Man 


(Public Affairs Pamphlets). 10c 


Is Hitler's Defeat Essential to the United State 
(Town Meeting). 10c 


Middle West Books at the War, by Walter H 
C. Laves and Francis C. Wilcox. (Public 
Policy Pamphlets). 25c 

Millions for Defense: Emergency Expenditure 
for National Defense 1933-1940. Federal 
Works Agency, Washington, D.C. Free 


Mobilizing Civilian America, by Percy W. Bid- 


well. (United States and a World at War) 

20c 

(University of 
Chicago Round Table). 10c 

National Defense, by Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Message to Congress of U.S., May 16, 1940 
(Pamphlets on Current Affairs). 10c 

National Defense! How Can I Help? Hawley 
Publishing Co., Redding Ridge, Conn. 25c 


Nutrition and Defense, by M. L. Wilson. Na 


tional Defense Advisory Commission, Con 
sumer Div., Washington, D.C. Free 
Vital Speeches. Whole issue of Feb. 15, 1941 


on Aid to Britain—How Far Shall We Go? 
City News Publishing Co., 33 W. 42nd St., 
N.Y. 15c¢ 

What Issues Are At Stake in 
(Town Meeting). 10c 

What's Holding Up Defense Preparations? by 
Zenas L. Potter. Cymbal Press, Carmel, Ca! 
5c 


This War? 
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Why. Preparedness, American democracy is 
menaced; aid to Britain; no appeasement; 


food blockade; Pan-American friendship; 
interest in the Pacific; isolation is impossible; 
you must act now. (America and a World 
at War). 10c 


9. Propaganda 


Is Propaganda Endangering the United States? 
(American Forum of the Air). 10c 

Propaganda Analysis, by Clyde Miller (Personal 
Growth Leaflet No. 114). National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D.C. ic. No order for less 
than 25c accepted. 

Propaganda Analysis; An Annotated Bibliography, 
by Edgar Dale and Norman Vernon. Bureau 
of Educational Research, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, O. 25c 

Propaganda in International Politics, by E. H. 


Carr. (Pamphlets on World Affairs).  10c 
10. Training for Defense Jobs 
Home Nursing Course in High Schools (Edu- 


cation and National Defense). Free 

I Want a Job in Aviation, by Floyd K. Smith. 
American Institute of Research, P. O. Box 
1241, Chicago. 35c 

Military Training and Jobs, 
and Robert K. Burns. Occupational Mono- 
graph, No. 17. Science Research Associates, 
1700 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 50c 

Service Bulletins on Defense Training in Voca- 
tional Schools on various subjects. Federal 
Security Agency, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. Free 

Mimeographed pamphlets on various defense jobs 
may be obtained from the Information Bu- 
reau, Frederic J. Haskin, Director, Washing- 
ton, D.C. for Sc each 


List of elementary books on machine shop prac- 
tice and other defense jobs may be obtained 
free from the Division of Bibliography, 
Library of Congress 


by Lyle M. Spencer 


Some of the National Emergency Pamphlets of 
the American Library Association listed in 


NEWS 


“Strengthening America at Home and Abroad” 
is the theme of the Summer Institute for Social 
Progress which invites men and women of all 
vocations to a conference July 5-19 on the coun- 
try campus of Wellesley College on Lake Waban, 
Mass. The foreign policy of the United States 
and its chief domestic problems will be discussed 
under leading economists and teachers of politi- 
cal science from many colleges. Informal atmos- 
phere. Recreation. For program apply to Dorothy 
P. Hill, Director, 22 Oakland Place, Buffalo, 
Mit. 
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Part I, Section 3 of this list are on such 
subjects as “The Shop's Library,” and “Aero- 
nautic Training for National Defense.” 


11. Western Hemisphere Defenses 


Americas South and North. Whole issue of 
“Survey Graphic’ for March, 1941. Survey 
Associates, 112 E. 19th St., N.Y. 50c 


the Americas be Invaded? (University of 
Chicago Round Table). 10c 

Challenge to the Americas, by John I. B. 
Culloch. (Headline Books). 25c 

Economic Defense of the Western Hemisphere, 
by A. A. Berle. (United States and a World 
at War). 20c 

European Colonies in the Western Hemisphere, 
by A. Randle Elliott. (Foreign Policy Re- 

ports). 25c 


How Should we meet Totalitarian Aggression in 


Can 


Mc- 


the Americas? (Town Meeting). 10c 

Military Defense of the Americas. Whole issue 
of “Congressional Digest’’ for Jan. 1941 
Congressional Digest, 2131 LeRoy Place, 
Washington, D.C. 75c 

Western Hemisphere Defense. Part 2, “The 
Commonwealth” for April 9, 1940. Com- 
monwealth Club of California, San  Fran- 


cisco, Cal. 25c 


Will Hitler Attack America Next? 
of Chicago Round Table). 10c 


(University 


12. Youth's Role in Defense 


CCC and National Defense, by James J. McEntee. 
Reprint from “American Forests’ of July, 
1940. Civilian Conservation Corps, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Free 

Next Steps in National Policy Youth. 
American Youth Commission of the American 


for 


Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D.C. Free 
Youth, Defense, and National Welfare. Ameri- 


can Youth Commission of the American on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D.C. Free 

What is Youth's Role in Defense 
(Town Meeting). 10c 


of Democracy? 


NOTES 


The Chaucer Group of the Modern Language 
Association is collecting a war relief fund to be 
presented to the town of Canterbury in England. 
The fund serves in part as a commemoration of 
the 600th anniversary of the birth of Chaucer, 
which is generally assumed to have taken place 
about 1340. Mrs. Beatrice Daw Brown, of 
Hunter College, Park Avenue and 68th Street, 
New York City, who is chairman of the Chaucer 
Group, is receiving the contributions. Donations 
totaling over $500 so far have come in from 
librarians, authors, college faculty members and 
students in Chaucer classes, and others. 








Colloquy of the Bookworms 
By Ted Siggins 


{Each year thousands of valuable books and 
manuscripts are destroyed throughout the world 
by insects known as “bookworms.” These _ in- 
sects eat their way through the bindings, covers 
and pages of books and manuscripts, thus caus- 
ing millions of dollars worth of damage. In the 
following imaginary conversation between two 
bookworms, the “inside facts’ about bookworms 
are given. } 


66 ELL, well! If it isn’t old Sito- 
drepa Panicea!” 

“Eddie Bookworm, as I live! Say—what 
was that you just called me.” 

“Sitodrepa Panicea.”’ 

“You think you're pretty smart, don’t 
you Eddie? Well, just understand this— 
the fact that you've eaten your way through 
the University and College Book Series 
doesn’t give you any right to call me names. 
You'd better take that back or I'l]——” 

“Now, wait a minute, old man. That's 
just the Latin name for you. I came across 
that in the Encyclopoedia.”’ 

“Well, I don’t like it. Most people call 
me a “drug store beetle” and that’s bad 
enough. I want to be known as just plain 
Johnny Bookworm.” 

“O.K. Johnny. It’s pretty much the 
same with me. My Latin name is Lepisma, 
but I’m better known as a ‘silverfish.’ 
However I like to be called Eddie Book- 
worm.” 

“Let's not quarrel then, Eddie. After 
all, we're relatives, in a way. You and I, 
and our many cousins, are known to li- 
brarians as just plain bookworms.” 

“That's pretty funny, isn’t it. Here we 
are called ‘bookworms’ and, yet, we're not 
really worms.” 

“I should say we're not. Every time I 
hear a librarian call me a worm, I have to 
laugh. We're insects, and most of us come 
from the beetle family. I guess that we're 
called bookworms because we tunnel our 
way through books just as earthworms tun- 
nel their way through the earth. But we're 
certainly not related to the earthworms.” 

“Say, Johnny, how many insects are there 
which, like ourselves, live on books?” 

“That's pretty difficult to say. Even the 
scientists don't know exactly how many 
kinds of bookworms there are.” 


“How is it that you're in the pages of a 
history book? I thought that you liked 
covers and bindings only.” 

“Well, Eddie, I did stick to covers and 
bindings for a good many years. But | 
decided to take a vacation from them and 
change my diet to paper, so here I am.” 

“I have lived on paper pages exclusively. 
But, then, we all have our own tastes. My 
Uncle Oscar, for example, just can't eat 
anything but the paste on bindings. On, 
the other hand Aunt Lizzie likes parchment 
paper.” 

“I have heard that the fats and oils in 
parchment paper are very fattening. My 





cousin Dinah has lived on parchment paper 
for years and she’s almost the size of an 
elephant. Why, the last time she was meas- 
ured, she was 3/16 of an inch long!” 

“No!” 

“Yes.” 

“You're fooling.” 

“No, I mean it.” 

“I can’t believe it, Johnny. Why the 
average size for bookworms is only 1/10 of 
an inch. She's almost twice the normal 
size.” 

“Yes, most of us are pretty small, but 
Dinah is an exception.” 

“By the way, Johnny, one thing has 
always puzzled me. The dyes in the covers 
and the paste in the bindings of books are 
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both poisonous. How is that you can eat 
them and not be killed ?”’ 

“Oh, those poisonous dyes can’t even 
make me sick, no less kill me. I’m immune 
to them.” 

“You're what?” 

“Immune—that means they can’t harm 
me. Say, Eddie, sometimes I think that 
you're pretty dumb. Why don’t you get 
into a dictionary and develop your vocabu- 
lary?” 

“I suppose that you consider yourself 
smart.” 

“Well, I don’t like to boast, but I've 
been around this library quite a while, you 
know. Just recently I spent a few weeks 
in the Law Books.” 

“Yes, I was told that you were taking 
up law.” 

“I just spent a few weeks in the Law 
Section, but I got quite a bit out of those 
books.” 

“Did the librarians bother you?” 


“Not at first—it was an ideal setup for 
a bookworm. The Law books were in a 
dark corner and were covered with dust. 
No one had handled them for a couple of 
years. But one day the librarian decided to 
move them to a place where there was 
plenty of fresh air and sunshine, so she 
dusted them off and took them out of the 
dark corner. So I had to leave them.” 

“IT can’t stand fresh air and sunshine, 
either. My father once told me that there 
never was a bookworm who could.”’ 


“No. Fresh air, proper ventilation of the 
library books, plenty of light, and frequent 
cleaning of books are our worst enemies. 
Of course no smart bookworm would ever 
go near books that are used often. So we 
have to stay around old volumes.” 

“I've been told that pyrethrum powder 
is no good for us bookworms. Have you 
ever come across it, Johnny?” 

“Have I? I'll never forget the day that 
I came out of an old book and happened 
to see the librarian ready to sprinkle some 
pyrethrum powder on the shelves. Boy, I 
got back into that book so fast that I was 
almost out the other side before I knew it.” 

“I had a pretty narrow escape myself the 
other day. I had just left an Ancient His- 
tory for a day’s stay in an American History 
when the librarian came and took the An- 
cient History away to the fumigator.” 
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“I've heard about those fumigators, Ed 
die, how do they work ?” 

“Keep clear of them! They are steel 
tanks which are airproof. Six carloads of 
books can fit into the average sized fumi- 
gator. When it is locked up the air is 
pumped out and a very deadly gas known 
as “carboxide” is allowed to come in. Be- 
lieve you me, you haven't got a chance in 
a fumigator. That gas will kill you in a 
couple of minutes—and you can’t hide in 
the middle of the book or in the cover, 
either. That gas gets into every crack and 
crevice of a book.” 

“Whew! I hope that I never get caught 
in a fumigator.”’ 

“That goes for me, too, Johnny. Say, ts 
this book moving or am I just dreaming?” 

“It’s moving all right.” 

“Hey! Let me out of here. 
hear what that librarian said ? 
is going to the fumigator!”’ 

“Get out of my way, Eddie.” 


Did you 
“This book 


“You get out of my way.” 

“This is my tunnel.” 

“Tt is not, it’s mine!”’ 

“Quit shoving, Eddie.” 

“You quit shoving me.” 

‘Now you've gone and done it! We're 
both stuck in this tunnel. We'll never get 
out. 


[With this, we take leave of 
worms, for their fate is sad to relate.]} 


1 
our two book- 


TELEVISED 


The first library television program was pre- 
sented on April 9 when the New York Public 
Library “Reading By Sound and Touch,’ 
was transmitted by the National Broadcasting 
Company as one of a series of experimental pro- 


film, 


grams. 

Appearing on the program to introduce the 
film were Lucy A. Goldthwaite, librarian for the 
blind, and Gretchen Garrison, in charge of public 
relations for the circulation department of the 
library, who made arrangements for the television 
show. 

“Reading by Sound and Touch” pictures the 
work of the Library for the Blind at 137 West 
25th St. During the television program the 
announcer and Miss Goldthwaite conducted an 
informal conversation bringing out various aspects 
of the library service to the blind. 








Vacation Reading Projects 


Picture Maps 


R several years the staff of the Hans 

Andersen Room of the Royal Oak Public 
Library has felt that the value of a Summer 
Reading Club was debatable. Practically every 
plan one can devise has a competitive angle 
which results in false reading stimulation. Our 
conviction on this point has grown with each 
new attempt—and, judged by the accepted 
measuring sticks, we have put across several 
reading plans which have been most successful. 
The time and effort required to make a reading 
club a success might better be used to give more 
individual help and personal attention to the 
children. These efforts would produce more 
lasting results. 





house- 


spring 


along with 
cleaning, up popped the usual controversial ques- 
tion: Do we gain enough from a reading club 
to offset the time and effort required to put one 


Two years ago, 


across? This time we were emphatic with our 
negative answer. 

The Children’s Department now looked about 
for a substitute. Having definitely burned our 
bridges, we felt that we were very much on 
trial. What to do? We had only the faintest 
glimmer of an idea although we had definitely 
decided that our effort must be tied up with 
display work, be given permanent form, and 
be useful for other exhibit purposes. Then one 
day while looking for something else, we came 
across the series of picture maps which appeared 
in Junior Scholastic during 1938 and '39. The 
idea grew. Maps! They always attract atten- 
tion and are perennially useful. And we had 
two fairs that year. We could use a series of 
maps while traveling across the nation, so we 
wrote to the fair publicity headquarters for 
poster material. 

From this material we made permanent summer 
posters for two of our thirteen bulletin boards 
and planned window and table displays. For 
our book display we selected titles which called 
attention to various parts of the country. Our 
idea had jelled! As we worked on this initial 
display, the details fell into place with the 
suddenness of a jigsaw solution. 


We divided the United States into eleven 
sections, planning a picture map, a window 
display, and a table display for each one, using 
such captions as: “Pilgrim Country,” “Where 
Freedom Rang,” “Mountain Folks,” and “Our 
National Parks.’’ The first week was given over 
to material on the fairs and the history of fairs, 
a current project in several schools. September 
10 ushered in the last week of our display 
plan and we knew that it had been much more 
successful than any reading club we had ever 
sponsored. That week all of our maps were 
displayed making the room very gay, for they 
were done on bulletin panels of orange con- 
struction paper in vivid shades of blue, dubonnet, 
green, brown, and yellow. 

It was fun to watch the interest in various 
displays. The covered wagon window had to 
be repeated because the children kept asking for 
it and we still have inquiries as to how we 
made the covered wagon. The poster, “Away 
down South in Dixie,” was based on the bar 
of music and brought many requests for the 
plantation songs of the old South, while three 
window displays brought us a number of adult 
borrowers: “Michigan, my Michigan,’ ‘There's 
gold in them thar hills,” and the display on 
Indian handicraft. 





During the entire summer our friendly critics 
predicted, “You can’t do it again” and “You 
can’t do it when the fairs are over.” We ac- 
cepted the challenge and in the summer of 1940 
carried out a reading program based on a totally 
different idea. 

Knowing our boys and girls, we decided for 
this second attempt to feature tales of chivalry 
and stories of knights and castles. Arresting 
displays were worked out to use with each group 
of books and the children were thrilled to find 
these stories of their heroes so accessible. As 
anticipated, the King Arthur and Robin Hood 
stories were the most popular as they were the 
best known, but models of the great Trojan 
horse and a medieval castle raised the interest 
rate in this material to the point of competition. 
The surprise of the summer was the strong 
interest in all of the material on the crusades 
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In this plan, as in the earlier one, we found 
it mecessary to introduce displays which upset 
the logical and planned progression. To us, 
this was one of the most gratifying results of 
the projects, for in most cases the interest was 
the outgrowth of a previous display. We found 
it necessary to adjust our plans to such prevailing 
interests throughout both summers. 

Because our display plans required no clerical 
work and none of the usual reading club red 
tape, we were able to make adjustments quickly 
and easily. We became better acquainted with 
our boys and girls and found many opportunities 
to suggest titles suited to their mew reading 
interests—an important gain, in our opinion. 
All contest spirit was eliminated and the interest 
rate higher than with any club project previously 
promoted. Both plans were colorful and decora- 
tive, and all display material used is in permanent 





form and can be used as separate display units. 
We like plan, particularly because it 
brings into use so many kinds of books and 
calls attention to them with more than one dis- 
play. Moreover, it points out the strength and 
weaknesses of the book collection, as we dis- 
covered in working with the cycle material. 
And not the least important gain is the fact that, 
in reviewing the projects, the children’s room 
staff has become aware of renewed acquaintance 
with many forgotten titles. 

Both of our plans have been successful, and 
at present we have ideas outlined to handle the 
problem for some time to come. Now that we 
have given our theories a fair trial, we are 
convinced that a program of displays planned to 
call attention to specific material results in more 
permanent gains than can be obtained from the 
usual Vacation Reading Club promotion. But 
we are also firm in our belief that one cannot 
just abandon summer reading clubs without 
providing a constructive substitute. 


such a 


LAURA LONG, 
Children’s Librarian, 
Royal Oak, Mich., Public Library 


Summer Camp Clubs 


UMMER reading at the Boston Public Library 
took a new turn last year. In past years the 
broadening effects of travel—both foreign and 
domestic—were sought for our young patrons. 
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They traveled across country, concentrating on 
people or places and points of historical interest ; 
they went abroad to make friends with children 
of other countries; or they devoted themselves to 
a study of the various modes of transportation, 
taking several trips a season via land, air and sea. 

Last year traveling seemed inadvisable. Some- 
thing new in summer reading was decidedly 
indicated—but what? Thirty children’s librarians 
at the branches were asked to put their heads 
together. And, of course, the appropriate sum- 
mer reading plan was evolved. The idea 
originated in the mind of one children’s librar- 
ian; it was developed by the other twenty-nine, 
according to the tastes and needs of their separate 
communities. The idea? Summer camp clubs! 

A reading list of some 150 titles was prepared 
and printed at the Central Library and distributed 
to branches. Titles were grouped under such 
headings as Camp Sports, Outdoor Adventure, 
Round the Camp Fire, Nature Lore, Animals 
Everywhere, and Other Campers. Children were 
expected to read anywhere from 8 to 12 books, 
depending on the regulations made by individual 
branches. Upon completion of the stipulated 
number, they were presented with green flannel 
banners reading “Camp Club—Boston Public 
Library,” and suitable for display on a bedroom 
wall when at home, or on one’s person as an 
arm-band when not at home. 

The camp clubs were a phenomenal success. 
Approximately 1500 children registered, and 
about 760 received banners—this in a city where 
very few children do not go to real camps, for 
all or part of the vacation period, through the 
efforts of their parents or the many social 
agencies in the city. 

Various methods for recording the children’s 
reading progress were evolved. At a number of 
branches librarians and their club members made 
miniature camping grounds on which campers 
were entitled to place birch-bark canoes and 
wigwams bearing their names every time a book 
was read and reported on. One branch presented 
every camper with a tent as soon as he registered, 
instructing him to unfurl a new flag each time 
he completed a book. Another branch initiated 
its club members as Indian braves and squaws, 
presenting each with a green head-band in which 
every red and yellow feather represented a 
completed book. Perhaps the club with the 
most appealing name was “Camp Cutshumaken,”’ 
after an Indian who had lived in that neighbor- 
hood many many years ago. It is to be surmised 
that he was an Indian with nautical interests, for 
at this club members signed a logbook when 
they read and reported on a story. 

In every case children’s librarians tried to 
model their club activities after real camp life. 
Most clubs elected counselors who in turn formed 
teams; some clubs sat around a fireplace and 
told stories; one club organized a dramatic group 
and put on a play or two; another met outdoors 
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BRAVES AND SQUAWS AT CAMP 
Boston, Mass., Public Library 


to discuss the week's reading and then turned 
its attention to making ‘memory books” and 
whittling totem poles for a prospective hobby 
exhibit. And many even went so far as to 
actually take a day's camping trip, with box 
lunches, outdoor games, and tramps through the 
woods. 

It was all in all quite a successful summer 
project. The building of a child's reading 
tastes around a natural play activity will, we 
feel, tend to incorporate the reading habit into 
his genuine everyday interests and militate against 
its functioning merely as an adjunct of his 
scholastic activities. He will thus come to 
associate books with his play-time and his 
leisure, and more naturally grow to use the 
library in his daily life. 

RUTH S. BERLIN 
Boston Public Library 


Jigsaw Puzzles 


HE Boys and Girls who joined the Vacation 
Reading Contest at the Elmwood Public 
Library in Providence, R.I., last year, seemed 
to think that jigsaw puzzles were a lot of fun. 
125 children entered the contest and at the close 
90 were still in the running. Its great popu- 


larity, we attributed almost entirely to the jig 
saw puzzles and not to any of the other aspects 
of the contest. And it seems to be an idea that 
might be used successfully as the first step in 
any type of a reading contest. 

The jigsaw puzzles were really book jackets 
which were mounted on heavy cardboard, pressed 
well and cut into pieces—easy ones for the 
younger boys and girls, correspondingly difficult 
ones for the older children. The pieces of each 
puzzle were put into an envelope and that was 
sealed with bright stickers. On the outside 
of the envelope was printed “Boys” or “Girls” 
(or both) and the grades for which the book 
was suitable. In the lower right hand corner of 
the envelope was placed a number correspond- 
ing to the number and title of the book on an 
accompanying list which the librarians kept at 
the desk. This enabled the librarians to know 
by checking the number on the envelope with 
the number on the list, what book title was in 
each envelope. 

The envelopes were placed in two grab bags 
(one for 4th, Sth, and 6th grades and one for 
7th, 8th, and 9th grades). The grab bags were 
models of Bartholomew Cubbins and Little Toot, 
with their mouths wide open. The child drew 
an envelope from the grab bag, put the puzzle 
together and read the book whose jacket he had. 
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If the book had been read before, a similar book 
was chosen by the librarian. 

After the book was read, the child was given 
a small flag on which to write his name and the 
title of the book read. He put his flag on a 
large piece of oil cloth, opposite a picture best 
depicting his book. The _ pictures 
Lands Across the Seas; Careers; Heroes and 
Courageous Companions etc. This part of the 
contest had no actual significance but gave the 
children something tangible to show each other 

Then a review of the book was written so 
that the winners were decided not by the quantity 
of books read during the summer but by the 
quality of the book reviews written. The best 
reviews each week were typed by the staff on 
colored paper and posted on the bulletin board. 
The children were asked to tell in their reviews, 
why they did or did not like the books they 


represented 


read; what they thought of the illustrations; 
what characters they liked best; and to give 
suggestions, if any, of ways in which they 


thought the authors might have made their stories 
better. A scoring giving from 1-20 
points for reviews from poor to those posted 
was used. 

The librarians, needless to say, acquired from 
this contest, a fund of valuable information about 
children and their reading. 

PAULINE P. 
Children’s 


Providence ; 


system, 


PAXTON 
Librarian 


Rhode Island 


Club 
TTEMPTING still another variation of the 


“Treasure Hunt” idea, always popular with 
boys and girls, the Swampscott (Mass.) *Public 
Library featured an interesting vacation project 
with its young readers. The materials used 
were simple, the time taken to check on the 
reading was reduced to a minimum, and the 
interest of the children was maintained through- 
out the summer without the spirit of competition 
entering into the club. 

A bulletin board displayed a large outline map 
of an imaginary “treasure island” drawn in 
crayon on heavy wrapping paper. On the map 


Treasure Seekers’ 


were pasted colored pictures representing the 
following places: 
Distant Corners Story Lane (Authors 
Adventure Peak H-M) 


New-books Trail 

Point Pioneer 

Animal Town 

Non-fiction Cove 

Cape Choose-your-story 
(Authors A-G) 


Reading Harbor (Au- 
thors N-Z) 

Biography Bay 

Favorite Centre 

Mount Far-away 

Fairy Gates 


It will be seen that practically any book in 
the library could be included under these groups, 
and the children enjoyed the freedom of selec- 


tion more than the restricted list which was 
tried the preceding summer. Crayon trails 
crossed and re-crossed among the pictures. The 
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LIBRARY TREASURE MAP 
Swampscott, Mass., Public Library 


child decided where he wished to begin his 
reading, and from there followed the trails on 
the map for his further choices. Books which 
corresponded to the various pictures were dis- 
played on the tables. In front of the bulletin 
board a low table held a small cedar chest 
(such as gift stationery comes in) surrounded by 
from the beach. A toy shovel near the 
chest lent an air of mystery to the setting. 

For each book read the child filled 
“treasure slip,” which was a P-slip containing 
the typed words: Name, Age, Author, Title, and 
on the back of which he wrote the ‘‘treasure”’ 
found in the book. The treasures recorded were 
both enlightening and amusing. Perforations in 
one end of the slips allowed them to be tied 
into booklets, which was done when five slips 
were complete. All the slips were kept filed 
alphabetically by the child’s last name in the 
treasure chest. 

With the reading of five books, the reader won 
a colored which had been cut from 
poster paper. He wrote his name on this, had 
the day’s date stamped, and then hung it proudly 
on a cord suspended over the map. The girls 
won yellow shovels and the boys blue ones. At 
the end of the summer diplomas (ordered from 
Gaylord’s) were awarded to those who had won 
at least two shovels, and maintained an interest 
in reading during the vacation. Many of the 
children won as many as four shovels, and 
traveled around the island several times. 

Each week the local papers published lists 
of the “shovel-winners,” and the children glee- 
fully announced the fact when their names were 
in print. One of the valuable features of the 


stones 


out a 


shovel, 
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club was the tangible proof of the entire sum- 
mer’s reading which the treasure slips provided, 
for the reader received these in addition to his 
shovels and diploma at the end of the summer. 
All in all the “Treasure hunt” proved stimulat- 
ing and enjoyable to both children and librarians. 


GRETA L. ROSE 
Children’s Librarian 
Swampscott, Mass., Public Library 


Penguin Club 


OST children “love to belong to a club,” 

and this was one of the reasons the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Department of the Glendale Library 
decided on the “Penguin Club” as a summer 
reading project. After the first announcement 
(through posters sent to the schools) that there 
would be a club at the library, there were many 
inquiries—'Can I join?” “May I be a member?” 
“Is it all right if my little brother joins too, 
he can't read?” “Who's going to be president? 
“Goa If” 

As there is not much surplus time in any 
library, it was decided that the club would be 
run entirely by the children and meet for an hour 
one morning each week. The librarian was 
merely to supervise the meeting and to tell two 
stories at the close. 

The first meeting consisted mostly of elect- 
ing officers—a president, vice-president, secretary, 
and in one branch a door-keeper. The secretary 
had a large sheet of colored paper on which 
to list the name of members, and a red star 
was placed after the member’s name for each time 
he attended a meeting. These posters were kept 
on display during the summer and attracted 
much attention. The door-keeper’s duties were 
to keep the “‘public’’ from coming in the library, 
as the meetings were held in the morning when 
the branch library was closed, to take the names 
of new members and to give out the penguin tags 
that all members were required to wear in order 
to come to the meeting. (These tags were made 
of colored paper, printed and cut like penguins, 
with a space left for the child’s name.) The 
president had complete charge of the meeting 
and in case of his absence the vice-president 
presided. 

After the club was “thoroughly organized” 
each child was allowed to tell of a book he had 
read the previous week. In order not to have 
too many reviewers it was decided at the current 
meeting who would report the next week. 

An interesting study was made of the types 
of books read and most enjoyed and of the 
manner of telling the story. Some of the chil- 
dren, who at the beginning of summer were too 
shy to speak, towards the close were wanting 
to report on a book at each meeting. 

The meetings lasted from 10:30 to 11:30 in 
the morning, and in libraries near stores the 
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parents could leave the children, do their shop- 
ping, and call for them on the way home. 

There were 382 members in the city; this 
included the main library and three branches, 
with a total attendance of 910. 

The children’s librarians all feel that the 
“Penguin Club” was a great success, not only 
from the standpoint of a summer reading club, 
but as an aid in bringing them closer to the 
children, in their choice of books and reading 
problems. 

VIRGINIA WALKER AND ELIZABETH 
SMITH, Juvenile Librarians 
Glendale, Calif., Public Library 


Vocational Guidance 


HE wealth of interesting books on Voca- 

tional Guidance which have been published 
recently gave us the idea of having a summer 
project making use of this material to help the 
children get a clearer picture of the world 
beyond school. To carry this out we made a 
list of fiction such as, Son of the Apple Valley, 
Sally and her Kitchens, and Peggy Covers 
London, as well as non-fiction books on choice 
of occupation, including Your Career in Agricul- 
ture and Medical Occupations for Girls. These 
books were collected in advance, classified under 
one of the 38 types of careers and labeled 
accordingly. 

With the pictures from book jackets, we made 
posters for each of the careers for the bulletin 
boards around the room. The lower half of 
each was blank to leave space for the names of 
the readers. 

Since careers are ultimately connected with the 
serious business of earning a living, a bank 
account for each reader seemed an excellent plan 
for keeping a record of the books read. A 
poster on the door announced: Read Career 
Books—Pages Are Pennies In Your Bank Book 
Of The Future. The bank books, by the way, 
were made of construction paper with inner pages 
cut from the ruled paper of a record book. To 
open an account in the Bank of the Future, a 
child had to read one career book and give a 
short oral report stressing his reaction to the 
type of work therein. He was then given a 
bank book in which we recorded the date, name 
of book, number of pages, and the total. On a 
colored dollar sign cut from gummed paper, he 
wrote his mame and pasted it on the poster 
representing the career about which he had read. 

The children as well as the grown-ups were 
interested in seeing which careers were most 
popular. Aviation for the boys and Nursing 
for the girls were the favorites, while Journalism 
appealed to all of them. In fact, there were so 
many reports given on Journalism that toward 
the end of the summer we had to enlarge the 
poster to make room for all the dollar signs. 
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PAGES ARE 
Belleville, Ill., Public Library 


I suspect that Jame Arden of the comic strips 
was the ideal of many of the feminine 
be” journalists. 

For the junior readers from the first to the 
fourth grades, we had a special list of career 
books in the form of picture-fact books on such 
subjects as cowboys, circus men, farming, air- 
planes, and firemen. They too were given bank 
books and recorded their names on dollar signs 
which were pasted u” a separate poster. 

At the end of the summer an honor roll of 
the readers who had the highest bank accounts 
was posted. All the readers were given their 
bank books to keep as a record of the books they 
had read. 


We feel that the project as a whole was quite 
successful from the standpoint of interest aroused, 
for many were the discussions we had with girls 
who wondered whether they would like teaching 
or home economics, or who asked advice about 
nursing and librarianship. The boys too wanted 
more information about West Point, the require- 
ments for becoming a doctor, or the financial 
backing necessary to be the owner of a truck 
(probably inspired by the book T-Model Tommy). 
From the standpoint of circulation the results 
were also gratifying for there were 92 children 


“would- 


PENNIES 


with bank accounts; 24 of them were in the 
junior division. A total of 714 reports were 
given, and the highest single bank account was 
$229.09 or 22,909 pages. 
HELEN FREUDENBERG 
Children’s Librarian 
Belleville, Ill., Public Library 


“Fill a Shelf for Yourself” 


HE children of Nashville were very enthusi- 
astic about our summer reading program 
“Fill a Shelf for Yourself.” Imitation book- 
shelves were filled up as the children read. This 
gave our room a festive and colorful atmosphere. 


These “bookcases” were made from beaver 
board with the shelves painted on them. On 
top, these shelves were adorned by characters 
from children’s books or by cutouts of favorite 
books for children. 


Any child in Nashville could enter the con- 
test if he had a library card or secured one. 
Upon entering he was given a “Fill a Shelf for 
Yourself” certificate. This certificate was mimeo- 
graphed in our library and contained the title of 
our contest, a bookshelf, and a place for the 
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child's mame, school, grade and age. ‘The 
certificates were made of several different colors 
and the child was allowed to choose his favorite 
color. 

During the contest these certificates were kept 
in the Children’s Room and as the child read, 
his books were entered on his own bookshelf. 
This was done by pasting a small book back, 
cut from bright colored drawing paper, on the 
certificate shelf with the title of the book read 
on it. Each book back was a different color 
making the certificate very gay. 

The child was also credited with a large book 
back cut from bright colored poster paper on the 
large “bookcase” in the room. This book back 
had the title of the book and the name of the 
child lettered on it. 

When the child had read twelve books, he had 
read the required amount of books, his certificate 
bookshelf was filled, and he was entitled to the 
reward at the close of the contest. This reward 
was an invitation to a party at the library. At 
this party approximately 130 children were 
entertained with a marionette show ‘‘East.o’ the 
Sun and West o’ the Moon.” The certificates 
were distributed and in most cases they were 
taken to school in the fall in order that the 
teacher might know what the child had read 
during the vacation time. Ice cream and cakes 
were served at the party. 

Approximately 352 city children entered the 
contest and about 212 read the required number 
of books. 

This contest proved popular with the children. 
They enjoyed locating their books on the large 
bookcases and also watching their certificate shelf 
fill up. The contest brought many new readers 
to the library and stimulated the circulation at 
least one thousand books per month. 

MARCELLE R. WORKMAN 
Children’s Librarian 
Nashville, Tenn., Public Library 
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Mexican Trails 


kes Vacation Reading Club of Houston, 
Tex., was called “Mexican Trails,’ a title 
suggested by the city’s proximity to that country 
and local interest in its people and history. The 
Mexican theme was also inspired by many recent 
books for children on our neighboring country. 

The reading club was preceded by a week-long 
“Fiesta” in a room adjacent to the children’s 
room of the Central Library. Books about 
Mexico and in Spanish were the feature exhibit. 
Young artists came in droves to see the originals 
of Marcos, Little Pancho and The Forest Pool. 
An astonishing array of handicraft was on 
exhibit, with emphasis on toys, miniatures, and 
objects of interest to children. 


A pictorial map was marked ‘‘Mexican Trails,” 
showing winding lanes past typical Mexican 
scenes and along each lane marched small 
sefiors and sefioritas. Each member of the club 
chose a figure on the “Mexican Trails’ map to 
represent himself, proudly labeling it with his 
name and even more proudly coloring it section 
by section to represent books read. A figure in 
12 colors meant 12 different types of books read 
and reported on and another name on the honor 
roll of the Vacation Reading Club. 

Only one criticism came our way. One smal! 
feminist objected because the boy figures rode 
burros while the girls walked down Mexican 
Trails. Carnegie Branch was fortunate in that 
Porfirio Navarro, an oft-time national winner in 
design, drew their pictorial map. 

HARRIET DICKSON 
Houston, Tex., Public Library 


Honor Roll 


HE Children’s Department of the Carondelet 
Branch of the St. Louis Public Library has 





MEXICAN TRAILS 
Houston, Tex., Public Library 
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had a successful Vacation Reading Club for the 
last six years. 

Our plan, which we have not varied, is very 
simple, not taking much time or work. Early 
in June we put up a large poster in the chil- 
dren’s room announcing the Vacation Reading 
Club and the children wishing to join register 
on plain white cards, giving name, address, school 
and grade. Children from the Sth through the 
8th grades are eligible. As they take out their 
books, we give them a mimeographed slip with 
the following questions to fill in: Author; title; 
Name several important characters; Which part 
of the story did you like best?; Name and Grade. 
These slips must be returned at the children’s 
librarian’s desk. As soon as the first books are 
returned, we make a membership card, again 
using plain white cards. On this we write name, 
address, school and grade, and punch the card 
for each returned book with slip. We 
punch the registration card, as we need this to 
tally with the membership card when we count 
the number of books read by each child at the 
end of the summer. 

As soon as a child has read ten books a red 
star is pasted on his membership card; for fifteen, 
a blue, and for twenty a gold star. An extra 
gold star is awarded for every five books after 
twenty. Every child who reads ten books or 
more during the vacation period will be on our 
Honor Roll which is posted in the children’s 
room in the Fall. He also receives a Reading 
Club Certificate. 

Our registration of children and also of the 
number of schools participating is increasing each 
year as is also the number of names on our 
Honor Roll, which is scanned with much interest 
by children, teachers and parents. 

The children enjoy this summer Reading Club, 
and those who go away for a vacation read again 
as soon as they return. This year we had ninety- 
four active members, who read 1325 books during 
the vacation. 

The Reading Club also affords an opportunity 
for a closer contact with the children which is 
very pleasant and also helpful. 

Louise H. BOETTE 
Children’s Branch Librarian 
St. Louis Public Library 


also 


Quest of the Golden Apple 


HE summer reading project at our library, 

beginning with children of the fourth grade, 
was based on the theme of “The Quest of the 
Golden Apple.” 


The slogan cut from gold paper was over the 
top of the bulletin board and a large tree, green 
top with brown trunk and limbs, was cut out 
and placed on the bulletin board. 


Leaves and apples were cut from colored papers. 
Each pupil was given a leaf bearing his name 
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and when he had read two books, he pinned his 
leaf on the tree. When he read five books the 
leaf was exchanged for a yellow apple and when 
ten books had been read, a red apple was placed 
on the tree. When fifteen books had been read, 
the coveted Golden Apple was placed on the 
tree. Further books were noted by a star placed 
on the Golden Apple. 

The bright colors made an attractive bulletin 
board. The picture of course does not show the 
colors but gives an idea of the project. 

NorTH CANTON, OHIO, LIBRARY 


Tribe of Readers 

HE Tribe of Readers flourished at 

the Ellensburg Public Library last summer 
formed the most satisfactory summer reading 
project we have had. In an attempt to find a 
plan that would attract the children and give them 
something to do with keeping their own records, 
and hold the librarian’s part down to a minimum, 
we used a variation of the ever popular Indian 
theme. 

The long bulletin boards which extend over 
the juvenile book shelves were decorated with 
totem poles (made of papier maché, and it would 
have been less effort to have gone into the virgin 
forests and hacked them out with a stone axe) 
and large red and blue thunderbirds of tagboard; 
the nine lists of books from which the reading 
was to be chosen bore the names of the great 
cultural divisions of the American Indians, based 
on the plan of the Indian exhibit on Treasure 
Island; and the children’s own records were 
brown construction paper Indian profiles, on 
which they pasted a feather for each book read 
and reported on. These heads were pasted on 
white sheets, and kept in a binder. 


which 
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Membership was open to any child from the 
first grade through high school—and it actually 
did cover almost that range, with several sopho- 
mores who are such avid readers they can’t bear 
to be left out. As soon as, and not before, he 
had read and reported on a book from any one 
of the lists, the child was given an Indian head 
on which he wrote his name; then he read one 
book from each of the lists, and as each report 
was accepted wrote the title on a paper feather 
of the proper colour, and added it to the head- 
dress. When he had read his tenth book, his 
Indian had nine feathers, his name was added to 
the page devoted to the “Council of the Chiefs,” 
and at the end of the summer he was a guest 
at a very exclusive party. In addition to the 
heads, we kept another record on 4x6 cards, 
which included the date of the reports as well 
as author and title of the books; these could 
have been omitted, but we found them useful 
for checking for accuracy and frequency of re- 
porting. 

Several copies of the lists, prefaced by a com- 
plete explanation of the rules, were kept in the 
children’s department. Names, subject, and colour 
were as follows: 
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TRIBE OF READERS 
Ellensburg, Wash., Public Library 


parents than for direct contact with the children 
themselves. The “‘contest’’ as the children insist 
on calling it, though it is decidedly not a com- 
petition in any sense of the term, began the day 
after school closed, and continued until the Satur- 
day following the first week of school in the fall. 
At the beginning of August postals reminding 





Woodsmen of the East Coast humor 
Sandpainters of the Southwest 
Handcraft workers of the Na- 
vajo people 
Cornplanting Pueblo Indians 
Ancient, ceremonial Aztecs 
Wanderers of the Northern 
wastes 
Hunters of the plains 


past 


arts, literature 
working for pleasure or profit 


home, school, sports 
other countries 


animal stories 


dark green feather 
buff feather 
red feather 


yellow feather 
purple feather 
orange feather 


light green feather 


People of Peace—Hopi Indians tolerance, ideals of life—not blue feather 
too obvious 
Totem makers of the North- myth, legend, folk and fairy scarlet feather 
west tale 





The reading lists were only a starting point for 
some; they were not comprehensive, but attempted 
to give the best books, fiction and non-fiction in- 
discriminately, that dealt with the given subjects. 
The smaller children had to have their easy read- 
ing volumes assigned rather arbitrarily to the 
various categories, and the older ones sometimes 
had to draw on the adult shelves for new books 
on the given themes. A few preferred to write 
their reports, but most found it easier to talk 
than to write. The reports had to include: Name 
of author, illustrator (if given), and book; 
whether or not the child liked it; and something 
about the book: “This doesn’t mean you have 
to tell the whole story’’"—a statement which, like 
the plea for brevity, was often ignored. 

During the last week of school, notices were 
sent to all the grade schools, and I made per- 
sonal announcement as well to as many classes 
as possible; there was also a write-up in the 
daily paper, this latter more for the benefit of 


them of the project were sent to those readers 
who had done at least half of the necessary read- 
ing, but had made no reports for some time. 

On the second Saturday after the opening of 
school, we had a party for the Chiefs—a simple 
and noisy affair held in the social rooms of a 
nearby church. It included a “Who am I?” game 
with the characters carefully chosen from one of 
the books the child had just read; Indian Chairs, 
a variation of musical chairs to the accompaniment 
of an extemporized Indian tale with the words 
“Indian”” and “wigwam” as signals to seize a 
chair; the telling of an Indian legend; and dixie 
cups. The diplomas, decorated with ribbon and 
gold seals, were distributed, the children claimed 
their Indian heads, and just before they departed, 
they assembled for a very hazy snap shot. 

Aside from the gratifying fact that more chil- 
dren started to read in the club than we have 
had before, and that a larger proportion—exactly 
60 per cent—of those who started completed 
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the reading, the project was a real success in more 
important ways. For the first time, I felt that 
it was accomplishing what such a plan is supposed 
to do: that is, give a little system to the chil- 
dren’s reading without making it formal or 
burdensome, and without emphasis on speed 
of reading or contrast with anyone else; promote 
a better rounded selection for some who were 
reading exclusively in one type; call attention 
to a number of books which had failed for some 
reason to attract the audience they deserved, and 
which enjoyed them; and give the children a 
constructive share in the maintenance of the proj- 
ect. Moreover, the reports are a real help in 
finding out what appeals to the readers, and they 
often give me an opportunity to explain, or 
straighten out misconceptions that are never men- 
tioned in the usual relationship of merely taking 
out and returning books. 
DoroTHy G. DoHM 
Children’s Librarian 
Ellensburg, Wash., 


Public Library 


Reading Positions 


ASKED members of a library club the ques- 

tion, “What is your natural reading position, 
in what position can you read longest without 
tiring, in what position can you accomplish the 
most?” Not one in the thirty knew, and each 
indicated she had never given it a thought. 


These girls decided zach would make a study 
of her reading position during the term to learn 
the relation of reading positions and habits, to 
results, and report at the last club meeting. 
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The results were surprisingly interesting, One 
liked to lie down on a couch and put her book 
on the floor. Some preferred to read in a large, 
well-cushioned chair, and one of these wanted 
to be chewing on hard candy. Another liked 
to lie down on her stomach on the floor. Several 
stated that for difficult tasks, they wanted to be 
at a desk. Some had preferred places and times 
for reading. One liked to read in the evening 
after she “did” the dishes. The girls had fun 
inquiring of relatives and friends as to their 
natural reading positions. 

A girl who received a camera for Christmas 
decided to have a hobby of taking pictures of 
people in their natural reading positions. She 
showed the pictures to the club and told many 
amusing incidents leading to the ‘“‘snapping.” 
The pictures showed one girl twisting her hair, 
a man with knees crossed, swinging the one 
foot, and another man tapping on the desk with 
his first finger. 

The general results were gratifying. Each girl 
had decided where, when, and how she could do 
the best work, and had formed a “reading habit.’ 
Some had established a “reading corner,” with 
a good reading lamp and a stand containing read- 
ing material for the unclaimed minutes. These 
girls had also interested others in reading habits, 
reading materials, and reading corners. 

Maup MInstTeR, Librarian 
Senior High School Library 
Altoona, Pa. 


The Fish Pond 


T our branch “j” 

invited to fish for a book in a 
pond which was in the children’s 
room. The pond was a table turned 
upside down, enclosed in a picket fence 
of cardboard, white outside, blue in- 
side to match the water of blue cello- 


readers were 


phane. The fish were new copies of 
i" readers and other small books, 
wrapped in white paper with elastic 


bands. The pole was a short painted 
stick with a cup hook in the end, and 
one caught one’s fish at the place 
where the elastic crossed in the middle. 
Sometimes the “fish wriggled delight- 
fully when it was hooked. Then came 
the pleasure of unwrapping the book 
and finding each one a surprise. The 
project drew increased attendance for 
the dull month of August in deep 
vacation and was greatly enjoyed by 
the children who came to the desk 
saying gravely “Can I fish?’’ when they 
obtained the pole from the librarian 
ANGELINE Scott DONLEY 
South Branch Public Library 
Bridgeport, Conn., Public Library 








Enriching The Library Lesson 


SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL: 


1937-1941 * 


Compiled by Miriam Herron’ 


GENERAL METHODS 


Aldrich, Ella V. Books and libraries. 2d ed. 
pa. with bibliography, work book. The 
author, 132 9th St., Baton Rouge, La. 1938 


50c 

Aldrich, Ella V. Two thousand freshmen and 
the library. A.L.A. Bul 33:675-6 O 1 '39. 

Aldrich, Ella V. Using books and libraries. 
Prentice-Hall 1940 75c 

Alexander, Carter. Criteria for evaluating in- 
struction in the use of library materials. 
El Sch J 40:269-76 D '39 

Alexander, Carter. Making the most of library 
materials in the elementary schools. Wilson 
Bul 12:174-77 N '37 

Ayres, M. A. How to use your library tools. 
Scholastic 35:27-9 N 13 °39 

Bailey, L. C. Integrating library instruction with 
the English course. Wilson Bul 12:239-42 
D '37 

Barnes, C. M. Can children use a library? 
Educ Assn J 26:248-9 N '37 

Colburn, Evangeline. Selected references on ele- 
mentary-school instruction: library training 
Elm Sch J 41:223-224 N ’40 

Detroit, Mich. Board of Education. Library hand- 
book for boys and girls of the intermediate 
schools. The author 1937 15c 


Evans, E. B. Teaching use of the library with 
lantern slides. Library J 66:75+ Ja 15 ‘41 


Fargo, Lucile F. Activity book for school li- 
braries. A.L.A. 1938 $2.50 


Foster, V. How to use the library (workbook 


Nat 


and teachers manual). Naylor, 1938 ea. 
35¢ 

Graham, M. D. How to use your school library. 
Bardeen School Supplies, Inc., 431 S. 


Warren St., Syracuse, N.Y. 1939 40c 


Griggs, E. Made to order library instruction. 
Wilson Lib Bul 13:390-1 F '39 


Horton, Marion. Teacher librarian coopération. 
A.L.A. Bul 31:336-339 Je °37 


Ingles, May. Teaching the use of books and 


libraries. 3rd ed, rev. Wilson 1940 $1.80 
Johnson, B. Lamar. Vitalizing a college library. 
A.L.A. 1939 $2 


' 

Library Leaflets. “SOS in the library” (Refer- 
ence books); ‘So this is the Card Catalog” 
(Catalog and Dewey System) ; “Time savers: 
the periodical indexes” H. W. Wilson 35c 
for 10 of one leaflet or assorted. 

Little, Evelyn S. Instruction in the use of books 
and libraries (mimeographed). A.L.A. 1938 
50c aS 

* Previous lists appez il so ede tf 

7:537, May 1933 Rr ag em gn Pale't 

1 Librarian, Northern High School, Flint, Michigan. 


Los Angeles, Calif: Board of Education. Road 
maps and treasure hunts. (School Publica- 


tion no. 345) The author. Los Angeles, 
Calif. 1940 

McAnally, A. M. Effective use of the school 
library. Library J 62:699 S 15 ‘37 


Milwaukee, Wis. Superintendent of schools. 79th 
Annual report. Library techniques in all 


fields. Milwaukee, Wis. Public Schools 
1938 gratis? 
Minster, Maude. Integrated library instruction 


Library J 56:1094 D 15 *40 


Minster, Maude. Librarian chats with the 


dent body. Clearing house 14:270-272 Ja 
"40 

Minster, Maude. School librarian and library 
instruction. High School J 23:321-322 N 
"40 

Morris, Emmet L. Exploring the library. Mc- 
Cormick. n.d. 20c 


Morris, Emmet L. Handbook-the library; modern 
English class units. School Necessities Co., 
Bellwood, Ill. 1937 30c 

Mott, Carolyn. Children’s book on how to use 
books and libraries. Scribner. 1937 $1.28 

Mott, Carolyn. Children’s library lesson book 
Scribner. 1937 32c 


National education association. Department of 


supervisors and directors of instruction. 
Newer instructional practice of promise 
(12th yearbook. Chapter XI). The Assoc. 
Washington, D.C. 1940 $2 

New York City. Board of Education. Guide for 


libraries in the elementary and junior high 
schools and course of study and syllabus in 
the use of library books. Bureau of Li- 
braries 215 E. 41st. St. gratis 1937 


Oliver, Mildred and others. 
in books and libraries. 


Guide for students 
2nd rev. ed. Antioch 


College Library. Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
1939 $1 

Phelps, E. M. Book and library plays. Wilson 
1938 $2.25 


Pope, E. H. Solving the library-lesson problem. 
Wilson Lib Bul 13:613 My '39 
Rufsvold, M. I. School 


manuals, and booklists. 
464-5 Mr ‘38 


Smith, X. P. Visualizing library instruction. 
Wilson Lib Bul 15:247-48 N 40 


Tomlifison, L. E. Outline for lectures and prac- 
tice in the use of the library. rev. ed. The 
author, Phillips Univ., Enid, Okla. 1940 25c 

Williams, C. L. Elementary school library as a 
means of individual instruction. Elementary 
Eng Rev 17:221-229 O "40 


library handbooks, 
Wilson Bul 12: 
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Wilson, Martha. School library management. 
6th ed rev. and rew. by Althea Currin. 
Wilson 1939 $1.25 (Chapter on library 


instruction ) 
Devices 
Bennett, Mary A. Know your library: a filmstrip. 
Wilson 1940 $1.25. 
Evans, E. Ben Teaching the use of the library 
with lantern slides. Lib J 66:75 Ja 15 ‘41 


For film borrowers. A.L.A. Bulletin 34:174-176 
Mar ‘40 (Lists sources of films for library 
instruction purposes). 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND NOTE 
TAKING 


Andres, Katherine Using the library for in- 
dividual research. English Jl 28:378-82 My 
"39 

Bagley, Helen A. Directions for the compila- 
tion of bibliographies Drexel Institute, 
1936 10c 


Connor, M 
problems 
1938 50c 


Practical bibliography making with 
and examples. 2nd ed. Wilson 


BOOK REVIEWING 
Baumgartner, W. I. 
Good H 111:787 O'40 
Haverland, Stella E Oral book reviewing 
Meador Pub. Co. Boston, Mass. 1938 $1 


Heaps, W. The informal book talk. Wilson Bul 
13:191-2 N °38. 


How to give a book review. 


Kearney, Ruth Vitalized book reviews. Eng 
lish Jl 28:569-572 S '39 
BOOKS AND BOOK MAKING 
From papyrus rolls to card catalogues. Scho- 
lastic 35:30-1 N 13 °39. 


Gage, Harry L. Esthetics of book manufacture. 
A.L.A. 1939 gratis. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
Houghton 1940 gratis 


Jakeman, Adelbert M 


Book in the making 


Unit on the economic 


aspects of books. English J 28:667-670 
O 39 
James, Philip. Children’s books of yesterday 


Studio 1936 $2.50 

Lemos, P. J. Art and the book page. 
37:36-9 O '37 

McClintock, M. Here is a book. Vanguard 1939 
J 


Sch arts 


McMurtrie, D. C. Book; the story of printing 
and book making. Bowker 1937 $4 

McMurtrie, D. C. book; 
Wings for Scholastic 
11 *40 

Making an octavo sewed book (Mimeographed) 
n.d. Industrial arts cooperative service, 519 
W. 121st. N.Y. 30c 

New York Times. Story of the recorded word. 
New York Times Co. 1939 gratis 


Great 


excerpt from 
words. 


37:20-2 N 
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Olsen, U. Preparing the manuscript. Writer 
1939 $1 
Shoen, Harriet H. Let's make a book. Macmil- 


lin 1934 75c 
Paper 


Earliest paper and books. Sch. Digest 8:16 N °37 


Karch, R. R. Study of printing paper; with 
glossary. Ind. Arts and Voc Educ 26:240-4 
Ag °37 


Maddox, H. A. Paper; its history, sources and 
manufacture, 6th ed. Pitman 1939 $1 
Perkins, Ruth Water marks. (mimeographed ) 

Industrial arts cooperative service n.d. 30¢ 


Schusterman, S. S. Making paper in the school 


print shop. Ind Arts and \ Ed 29 
129-32 Mr ‘40 
Zellerbach Paper Co. History and description 


of 


paper making. author. 534 
San Francisco, Calif. 1937 gratis 


Battery St 


Printin g 


Cleeton, G. U. Evolution of printing. Ind Arts 
and Voc Educ 27:276-8 S ‘38 

Examples of early illuminations, printings 
bindings. Sch Arts 39:146-5 Ja ‘40 

Haynes, M. W. Five hundred years of printing 
Ind Arts and Voc Educ. 29:403-5 D ’40 

Karch, R. R. Publishing and printing; with glos- 
sary and laws. Ind Arts and Voc Educ 29 
125-7, 155-6, 187-9, 221-3, Mr-Je '40 


and 


Kingery, R. E. Certain John Gutenberg. Hob- 
bies 45:86-7 My '40 
Lehman-Haupt, H. Talking of Gutenberg. Scho- 


lastic 36:17-19 A 1 '40 
Little, E. S. 26 lead soldiers. 
brary, Oakland Calif. 


McMurtrie, D. C. Some 
invention of printing 


McMurtrie, D. C. When the pioneer printers 
pushed westward. Calhoun 1939 25c 
McMurtrie, D. C. Wings for words: The story 
of Johann Gutenberg and his invention of 

printing. Rand. 1940 $2 


Printing in the fifteenth 


Mills College Li- 
1939 25 


facts concerning the 
Calhoun 1939 50c 


Winship, George P. 


century. Univ. of Pa. Press 1940 $2 
Devices 
The Industrial arts cooperative service, inc., 519 


W. 121st St. N.Y.C., has much illustrative 
material listed in its catalog under ‘The 
study of records.”” Among the useful items 
are a model wooden hornbook (50c), 
miniature Hebrew scrolls (40c), paper pulp 
for experiments in modern methods of paper 
making, pages from illuminated manuscripts, 
papyrus stalks, parchment, and pictures il- 
lustrating the history of book making. 


Printing anniversary portfolio for schools, li 
braries and book lovers. American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts, 285 Madison Ave. 


N.Y. 1939 $1.50 
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Visit a local newspaper plant, publishing house 
or book bindery. 
BUYING AND OWNING BOOKS 


Adler, M. J. How to read a book. Simon and 
Schuster 1940 $2.50 


Lee, Charles How to enjoy reading. Waverly 
house 1939 $2 

Maugham, W. S. Books and you. Doubleday 
1940 $1.25 

Stewart, George W. I have a book. G. W. 
Stewart. N.Y. 1940 50c 

Stovall, E. L. You and your reading. Ginn 1940 
$1.32 


CARD CATALOG 


Library Aladdin lamp for the 
Wilson Lib Bul 13: 


Alexander, Carter 
classroom: card file. 
179-81 N "38 

Johnson, M. F. Manual of cataloging and classi- 
fication for small school and public libraries. 
3rd. ed. rev. and enl. Wilson 1939 90c 

Keller, W. H. 2nd. Public catalog for the public. 
Wilson Lib Bul 14:300-2 D '39 


THE DICTIONARY 
Adler, M. J. Use and abuse of 
Good H. 111:160-1 S ‘40 
Allen, Arthur B. Romance of the alphabet. 
Frederick Warne and Co. 1937 $1.50 
Beaty, John O. Fascinating history of English 
words. G. and C. Merriam 1936 gratis 
Bell, R. M. Dictionary test. Ind. Arts and Voc 
Educ. 26:217-18 Jl ‘37 
Benet, William R. Noah's ark; Webster's New 
international dictionary. 2nd. ed. G. and C. 
Merriam n.d. gratis 
Clarke, Mary Virginia 


dictionaries. 


Making of a dictionary; 


a pageant. G. and C. Merriam 1936 gratis 
Ernst, Margaret In a word. Knopf 1939 $2.50 
Holt, Alfred You don’t say! Crowell 1937 

$1.50 


House that Webster built: 1. Brief memoir of 
Noah Webster. 2. Sketch of G. and C 
Merriam Company. 3. Introduction to the 
New home of Merriam Webster Dictionaries. 
G. and C. Merriam. 1940 gratis 

Outline for dictionary study based on Webster's 
collegiate dictionary. G. and C. Merriam. 
n.d. gratis 

Robbins, L. H. Language made in the U.S.A.; 
Dictionary of American English on historical 
principles. N.Y. Times M p.11+ O 6 ‘40 
Same, Scholastic 37:17-18 N 18 ‘40 

Vocabulary building, bibliography, and work 
study. G. and C. Merriam Co. 1937 gratis 

Devices 

G. and C. Merriam has a set of 45 hand colored 
slides for stereoptican use taken from “'Pic- 
turesque word origins” with accompanying 
lecture. Loaned on request. 

The Scholastic magazine contains, in nearly every 
issue, “words of the week" and other vo- 
cabulary and dictionary material. 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS 
Heaps, W. A. Adequate encyclopedia revision. 
Wilson Lib Bul 14:275-85 D "39 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


Devices 
Write to the publisher of your encyclopedia to 
see if encyclopedia “games” are available, 
gratis 
LIBRARIES 


U.S. Office of Education. 
the office of Education. 
Printing Office 1937 10c 


Library facilities of 
U.S. Government 


LIBRARY WORK AS A PROFESSION 

Beust, Nora E. Professional library education 
(Office of Education Bulletin 1937 no.23.) 
U.S. Government Printing Office. 15c 

Bryan, A. I. Personality of the school librarian. 
Wilson Lib Bul 15:129-23 O ‘40 

Columbia Broadcasting system. Americans at 
work: The librarian (Script) Columbia Uni- 
versity Press 1939 10c 

Goodwin, M. My day; extracts from a school 


librarian’s diary. Wilson Lib. Bul. 15:129 
33 O '40 

Keliher, Alice V. Library workers. Harper 1940 
$1 

Western personnel service. Librarianship; an 
occupational brief. Author, 30 N. Raymond 
Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 1939 25c 


Vocational fiction 


Provines, Mary V. Bright heritage. Longmans 
1939 $2 

Lingenfelter, Mary R. Books on wheels. Funk 
1938 $1.50 


MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS: 
MAGAZINE INDEXES 


Brink, W. G. High School pupils’ interests in 
magazines and newspapers Sch R 48:40-8 
Ja °40 

Seeger, Ruth E. Bibliography of use of periodi 
cals and newspapers in the school. Bureau 
of Educational Research, Ohio State 
versity. 1939 gratis 


Uni- 


Indexes 


Cataloging and indexing service (for college and 


normal school students, library schools and 
library training classes). rev. ed. H. W 
Wilson 1938 50 copies free 

How to use the Readers’ guide to periodical 
literature and other indexes. H. W. Wil 
son n.d. 50 copies free 


Mousetrap in the Bronx (Pro 


Peet, Creighton. 
New Yorker 14 


file of H. W. Wilson) 
25-28 O 29 '38 


Magazines 
American institute of magazine research. How 
consumers evaluate magazines. Parents’ inst 


inc. 9 E. 40th St. N.Y. 1938 50c 

Coyne, J. Between paper covers; short history 
of the rise of magazines. Scholastic 33:5 N 
19 '38 (also other articles in same issue) 
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Drewry, J. E. Contemporary American magazines. 
(mimeographed) U. of Georgia 1938 $2 
Mann, Ruby Experiment in the study of the 

magazine. English Jl 27:139-141 Feb "38 
Smith, Mary E Periodicals in the classroom. 
English Jl 28:372-378 My ‘39 


Newspapers 
Allen, J. E. Modern newspaper. Harper 1941 $3 
Bessey, Mabel A. How to use the New York 


Times in high school English classes. N.Y. 
Times Co. 1939 gratis 

Chicago Tribune Trees to Tribune. 
1939 gratis 


Tribune Co, 


Farrington, F. First newspaper. Hobbies 45: 
115 Ag ‘40 

Floherty, J. I. Your daily paper. Lippincott 
1938 $2 

Howe, Q How to understand the news. Good 
H. 111:32-3 D ‘40 

Hutchinson, Paul How to read a newspaper. 
Social action 3:4-31 D 15 ‘37 

Jewett, Arno Detecting and analyzing propa- 
ganda. English Jl 29:105-115 F ‘40 

John, Mellie Teaching the newspaper in the 
high school. Illinois Teacher p.283+ My 
40 

McNamee, Mary L. Surveying newspaper pol- 
icies. English Jl 28:57-59 Ja "39 

Morgan, G. Behind the front page. Scholastic 


32:10-11 Mr 26 "38 


Wide world news photo service 
New York Times 


Times 
Wide world wired photo 
1939 gratis 
Philadelphia 

newspaper 
Reschke, L. K. Newspaper in the 
Hale 1939 $2 (to schools $1.50) 
Squire, Minnie C. We read behind the 
English Jl 29:556-563 S ‘40 Story 


N.Y. 


record. Backstage with a 


author 1939 gratis 


great 


C lass room 


lines 
from 


copy to street. Scholastic 32:8-9 Mr 26 
38 

Wolseley, R. E. Helping pupils read newspapers 
intelligently. Sch. and Soc. 49:53-5 Ja 
14 39 


Devices 
Have pupils index, as for the Readers’ Guide, an 
issue of a magazine not listed by the Gusde. 


Have pupils prepare their own “10 best’ 
zine articles for a given month. 


maga- 


PARTS OF A PRINTED BOOK AND 
CARE OF BOOKS 

Head, Gay Boy dates girl; of books and beetles. 
Scholastic 31:34 N 20 °37 

Ripperger, H. Books you love to touch, and have 
to! Am Home 25:44-6 Mr ‘41 

Walraven, Margaret K. Teaching care of books. 
Lib J 66:56-58 Ja 15 ‘41 
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Devices 
Munro Leaf-let. ‘Your library and some people 
you don’t want in it. (also in Wilson Bul- 
letin, June 1939) 4p. reprint Wilson 1939 
50 for $1 
Have students draw cartoons illustrating care 
of books. Make a display of “horrible ex- 


amples.” 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


Bagley, William A 
2nd. ed. rev. 


Facts and how to find them. 
Pitman 1938 $1 


Barmont, R. A. Library helps. Stackpole 1931 
24 

Beust, Nora E. Selection of reference books. 
Sch Life 25:165-6 Mr ‘40 

Enoch Pratt free library. Guide to reference 
books. The library 1938 10c 

Penhale, R. R. Acres of diamonds in your li- 


brary. Scholastic 31:21 E-22 E N 20 ‘37; 
21 E-23 E D 4 '37; 23 E-24 E D 11 ‘37 
Shores, Louis Basic reference books. 2nd. ed. 
A.L.A. 1939 $4.25 
Devices 
Gale, Alice N. Book quotation crostics. Wilson 


1939 $1.35 


Have students spend a given amount of money 


to select a model home referen-e library. Students 
may edit a poem such as Swinburne's “Hounds 
of spring” or Milton’s “Il penseroso,”” giving 


explanations of all allusions, phrases and mytho- 
logical references, noting the sources of the 
explanations. 


VERTICAL. FILE 


Fritts, M. H. Stream-lining the pamphlet col- 


lection. Wilson Lib. Bul 15:384-5 Ja ‘41 

Gilbert, C Picture collection in the Lincoln 
school library. Wilson Lib. Bul. 15:34-7 
S '40 


Givler, J. P. Picture collections: how to rescue, 


organize, and store them. A.L.A. Bul 33: 
29-50 Ja ‘39 
Ireland, Norma O. Pamphlet Sources for the 


school librarian. Wilson Lib Bul 
430-1; D '40-Ja °41 

Library Bureau. Progressive indexing and filing 
Remington, Rand Inc. 1938 $1.25 


Martin, E. Du. V. Free and inexpensive mate- 
rial: with list of sources. Wilson Lib Bul 
2:394-6 F '38 

Minster, Maude Library's information file. Wil- 
son Lib Bul 15:396-7 Ja ‘41 

Shoen, H. H. Significance of the increasing use 
of pamphlets as teaching materials. Sch & 
Soc 51:165-70 F 10 ’40 

Vertical file service. H.W. Wilson Co. Selected 
list of reference on the pamphlet file (mimeo- 
graphed). Wilson 1939 gratis 

Weeks, B. M. How to file and index, 
1939 $2.50 


15:330-2, 


Ronald 








What Can You Do About Readability? 


By Rudolph F. Flesch 


HEN a customer walks into a shoe- 

store, this is what happens: The 
clerk finds out about the measurements of 
the customer’s feet, he then takes from 
the shelves shoes of the corresponding 
standard size, and the customer makes his 
choice among the various styles. It is a 
very simple process, and it fulfills its pur- 
pose: when the customer walks out of the 
store, he is practically certain that he has 
got the pair of shoes he wanted. 


When a patron comes into a public 
library, the situation is very different 
indeed. There are no established ways of 
finding out what kind of reader he is, and 
even if that could be done, there are no 
standardized books sitting on the shelves. 

















It is as if the shoe-buyer were confronted 
with a huge mass of shoes, each pair indi- 
vidually made, shelved, and classified ac- 
cording to certain similarities in style. He 
would be lucky to find a pair of shoes 
to fit him. 

Now, to be sure, books are not shoes. 
There are dozens of things to be said 
against this analogy. And, as far as the 
classics and imaginative literature is con- 
cerned, it would be ridiculous to speak of 
books in such terms. However, as long 
as we are talking about popular non-fiction, 
the fact remains that today we still have 
no scientific tools or methods to do the 
thing a public librarian is supposed to do: 
to “put the right book into the hands of 
the right reader.” 


* Staff member of the Readability Laboratory of the 
American Association for Adult Education. 


Let us look for a moment at what the 
public school, the elder sister of the public 
library, has done about this particular prob- 
lem. Here we see that the educational 
psychologists have been working for many 
years, steadily refining and improving their 
tests of children’s reading capacities; and 
we see on the other hand great achieve- 
ments in the standardization of textbooks 
and the grading of children’s literature. 
Yes, for the schoolteacher, there are still 
readability problems, but these problems 
have been widely recognized, attacked, and, 
at least partly, solved. 

But what about the adult reader who is, 
after all, the main concern of the public 
librarian? He does not go to school, and 
that implies that there are no courses, no 
compulsion, no tests, no assigned reading, 
no standards. All that the librarian can 
do and all that she does daily and hourly 
with admirable expertness and skill, is to 
guess what reader and what book would 
do well together. Today, more than ever, 
as society grows more complex, as millions 
of newly awakened people are confronted 
with tens of thousand of newly-published 
books, this particular aspect of librarianship 
has become increasingly important. If the 
library is to function effectively in this 
technological age, reliance on the librarian’s 
intuition will not suffice. Advice to read- 
ers, and particularly that kind which is 
given casually over the circulation desk, 
is a responsible and complex business. 
Some insight into readability problems 
should be part of the essential professional 
equipment of a librarian. 


The Readability Laboratory 


In 1936 the American Association for 
Adult Education started a new and exciting 
approach to the problem. The Readability 
Laboratory, under the directorship of Pro- 
fessor Lyman Bryson, Columbia University, 
was founded. As its name implies, this 
institution was designed for practical ex- 
perimentation: After having assembled and 
studied all that was known about the ques- 
tion, What makes a book readable?, includ- 
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ing the comprehensive study by Gray and 
Leary, bearing that very title; the members 
of the Laboratory staft went to work and 
produced a series of readable books, as 
readable as patient, thoughtful, intensive 
effort could possibly make them, written by 
authors carefully chosen for that task and 
edited and re-edited in every detail. The 
Peoples Library has been brought out by 
the Macmillan Company. Eleven volumes 
have been published by now. (A second 
article will analyze the results of a survey 
now being conducted in eighty-eight li- 
braries to find out how readers react to the 
Peoples Library. ) 

Recently the Laboratory started another 
venture, a bibliography of popular non- 
fiction books, described in terms of their 
readability. This project is still in progress. 
It is designed to answer the recurrent and 
very natural questions librarians have been 
asking: How can we judge readability? 


Will Do 


We, the staff members of the Laboratory, 
would like to have a formula, a quotient, a 
quick trick. But we have nothing of that 
sort to offer. Indeed, we have tried all 
the existing statistical formulae and found 
them unsatisfactory; and we have arrived 
at the conviction that even the best con- 
ceivable index figure would be only a very 
partial answer to the readability problem. 
A book’s language, its vocabulary, is cer- 
tainly a very important factor; but there 
are many other things involved which defy 
any statistical approach: the organization of 
a book, the way the author deals with the 
reader, the purpose the book is read for, 
and, finally, that most complex of all ele- 
ments, the reading capacities and habits 
of the supposed reader. So, up to now, 
our knowledge is tentative, incomplete, a 
mere beginning. We are trying to find out 
more, and to answer these questions more 
fully. 

But that does not mean that the librarian 
should sit back and wait until all the prob- 
lems are nicely solved and handy tools and 
methods ready. Readability is much too 
important a problem for that. As Dr. 
Douglas Waples has pointed out and proved 
with overwhelming evidence, readability, 
together with accessibility, practically deter- 
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mines the actual reading done by the people. 
Therefore, we feel tempted to offer a few 
simple suggestions to those public librarians 
who are aware of the challenging task to 
be done. Here they are: 


Suggestions to the Librarian 


First try to assign the books in your 
library to three levels of readability. Start 
with the “easy” group. Put here the books 
written in very simple and popular style. 
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You will hardly find any books equal in 
simplicity to the Peoples Library, but you 
will not find it hard to spot a comparatively 
small number of books ‘on a slightly more 
difficult level, such as the books by Chase 
or van Loon. Next, put into the “easy”’ 
group all those books which present and 
disseminate knowledge in humanized, dram- 
atized form or told as an historical narra- 
tive. And you might very well include 
here many of the more valuable travel 
books, of the biographies, and also fiction. 
There are good novels aplenty which are 
by far the most readable account of a cer- 
tain subject and there is no reason why 
they should be considered as purely enter- 
tainment reading just because they happen 
to bear an “F” on their backs. The Book 
Review Digest and Lenrow’s Reader's Guide 
to Prose Fiction (Appleton, 1940) will 
prove very helpful in picking out this 
“subject-fiction.” Finally, you might throw 
in here for good measure a few books 
which are neither particularly simply 
written nor in story form, but which have 
stood the test of popular use for other 
reasons. Examples are Link’s Return to 
Religion or Dimnet’s Art of Thinking. 
After that, attack the ‘difficult’ books. 
Take first all your textbooks, high-school 
and college, school and trade editions. 
Next, include here all the scholarly vol- 
umes, the professional and specialist litera- 
ture, the sources, the first-hand knowedge. 
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Those marks of earnest scholarship, called 
acknowledgement, preface, footnotes, bib- 
liography, and index, will show the way. 
And here you might add again certain well- 
known books which are designed for the 
general reader, but are obviously highly 
difficult reading, books like Dewey's Ouest 
for Certainty or Beard’s America in Mid- 
passage. 

When you have got in this fashion a 
rough approach to a “horizontal” classifica- 
tion of your book stock—the “easy,” the 
“difficult,” and the “in-between” groups 
the next thing to do is to make the more 
readable books accessible to their proper 
readers. This means first to make a prac- 
tical classification according to subject. 
Now, the statement can safely be made that 
the more readable a book is, the less it 
fits into one of the established library 
classification systems. Here is a good ex- 
ample of this: Mr. Lyman Bryson’s Peoples 
Library volume, Which Way America?, is 
an attempt to tell in simple language about 
the American way of life and the menacing 
foreign “isms.” But the Dewey number 
suggested for this book on its Library of 
Congress card is 335 (Socialism). And 
so it may happen, as it actually happened 
in a certain branch library, that we find 
the book sitting on the shelf, half-hidden 
between a scholarly volume on consumers’ 
cooperatives, translated from the French, 
and an equally scholarly volume on social- 
ism, translated from the German. For the 
“general” reader, interested in a good little 
book on democracy and other systems of 
government, the book might just as well 
not be in the library at all; or, to put it 
more precisely, it is on permanent reserve 
for chance readers. So the thing to do, 
especially with the “easy” books, is to 
group them in subject groups under very 
broad headings, following for instance the 
example of the Wilson Library Bulletin’s 
Readers’ Choice of Best Books. This broad 
classification might then be used in reading 
lists, exhibits, displays, or even, if that can 
be arranged, on the shelves themselves. 
Also, a file, similar to those now kept in 
most Readers’ Advisers offices, might be 
made accessible for public use. 


The Personal Equation 


When all this is done, of course, the big 
question remains what kind of readers the 
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patrons are. The simplest way to attack 
this side of the problem would be to let the 
readers fill out little cards, giving informa- 
tion about their name, age, sex, occupation, 
place of birth, age when they left school, 
favorite magazines and favorite newspapers. 





This would give a rough idea of their 
personalities as readers. (It might be 
pointed out particularly in this respect that 
the amount of schooling a person had is 
not significant unless considered together 
with the time that elapsed since he left 
school. ) 

When these three simple steps are taken, 
you will probably have a greatly improved 
picture of the “‘readability situation” in your 
library. It is not our business, of course, 
to suggest to a librarian ways and means 
how to apply the knowledge thus gained. 
It might prove useful in all phases of 
library work, in book selection, cataloging, 
classification, circulation, and, last but not 
least, in advice to individual readers. 


Libraries Are for Reading 


These are a few of the suggestions we 
would like to give to librarians. Is it 
necessary to add why all this is so im- 
portant? Is it necessary to remind them 
that the library's reason for being is read- 
ing? A book taken out surely will figure 
some day in the circulation statistics of the 
library. But what happens when the reader 
starts reading the first page? Is the book 
readable for him? Does it fulfill its pur- 
pose? Will it succeed in making him a 
better father, a better citizen, a better man? 
Here is the final, the deepest problem for 
the librarian in a democratic society: if we 
want to preserve government by the people 
we have to put into their hands the tools 
that will help them make up their minds. 








Time to Read 


By the Project Committee, 1939-41, Cleveland Junior Librarians * 


RE staff members allotted library time 

for professional reading, the prepara- 
tion of book talks, book reviews, and story 
hours? The answer, we, the Junior Mem- 
bers Round Table of Cleveland determined 
to discover by means of a questionnaire 
sent to a representative group of large, 
medium and small libraries throughout the 
country. 

Regarding professional reading, approxi- 
mately, 7 per cent of the libraries ques- 
tioned are assigning to each staff member 
from one half to four hours a week for 
the reading of books and periodicals deal- 
ing in the library profession. Sixty per 
cent, encourage use of library time during 
slack moments for professional reading. 
Time for the preparation of book talks is 
allowed by 60 per cent of the answering 
libraries. The range in time is from three 
to six hours per week. Forty per cent of 
the libraries allow staff members to read 
on library time books assigned for review, 
the time varying from one to three hours 
per week. Of the 79 libraries questioned 
concerning story hours, ten do not have 
them, but 43 per cent provide time for 
the preparation of stories, which ranges 
from one half to eight hours per week. 

Twenty-two small libraries responded to 
the questionnaire. Libraries varying in size 
from 8,000 volumes, to 36,000 volumes, 
from New Mexico, Michigan, Montana, In- 
diana, from nineteen different states, sent in 
answers to the questionnaire regarding pro- 
fessional reading, book talks, book review- 
ing and story hours 


In regard to professional reading, three 
libraries make 
cerning time for professional reading. In 
fifteen staff is en- 
couraged to use time for that purpose. One 
library estimated one hour per day was 
used, while another used an average of one 
half hour per day. In eight cases the pro- 
fessional reading is busy work, and in one 
it is uninterrupted. 


a definite provision con- 


libraries, however, the 


* Bett Ann Ryland, Christin Alburn, Virginia Hall, 
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Out of twenty answers to the question: 
are staff members allowed library time to 
read books assigned to them for reviews, 
eight were in the affirmative, eight answered 
negatively, and six did not answer. One 
small library allowed five to six hours per 
week, two allowed ‘‘as much as necessary,” 
and eighteen were indefinite. In the face 
of no definite provisions, nine libraries 
encouraged the staff to use library time, 
while four answered negatively. 

In the case of assigned books which were 
read for review, six allowed library time 
needed to read them. Sixteen answered 
no. Four allowed reviews to be written on 
library time, and six allowed time for 
writing reviews of books reviewed for book 
selection. Books reviewed for local papers 
were reviewed on library time in six cases, 
one library allowing eight hours per week. 

Books read for staff meeting book talks 
were reviewed on library time in five small 
libraries. Three libraries reported they had 
no such staff meetings. 

Eight libraries out of the twenty-two 
allowed library time for the preparation of 
Two had no story hour, and in 
many of the remaining libraries, the story 
telling was done by groups from a junior 
college, W.P.A. recreation department, or 
volunteer story tellers. 

Approximately half of the small libraries 
agreed that the allotment of library time 
for professional reading, book reviews, 
book talks and story hours, was possible, or, 
if it was not feasible to allot definite times, 
it was possible to use some spare time for 
these activities. The other half, while recog- 
nizing the desirability of such action, 
declared it impossible because of inade- 
quate staff. One small library in Kansas, 
declaring there was not much demand for 
these activities, nevertheless expressed a 
desire to keep informed of what larger li- 
braries were doing. One library in North 
Dakota is open twenty-six and one half 
hours per week, and so professional reading 
and the related activities are done on morn- 
ings when the library is not open. 


stories. 
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In Large Libraries 


The replies that came from large libraries 
indicated in most cases that no definite time 
was assigned for professional reading and 
preparation of book talks, etc. It was 
evident that librarians would like to provide 
more time for professional reading on li- 
brary time but staff and budget did not 
permit it. Several libraries indicated that 
each individual staff member was urged to 
use his own judgment in arranging and 
carrying out his work. If he was able to 
find time for professional reading after 
other duties were completed, that was to 
his advantage. One reply stated, ‘It seems 
to be not a question of desirability of giving 
staff time for professional reading, book 
talks, and story telling, but in finding the 
time to do it.” Another reply made this 
interesting statement, “Reading or the ex- 
amination of print is not only a professional 
duty but it is a personal privilege in enjoy- 
ing the career in which we have fallen.” 
On the other hand, we have the following 
comments. ‘We look forward to the time 
when library staffs may have more official 
time for the reading which is so essential 
for the best service to the public, but which 
at present is crowded out by the heavy 
demands on our much too limited time” 
(Washington, D.C.). 

“No formal limits have been assigned. 
Service to the public comes first we feel. 
So long as adequate service can be given, 
the staff is encouraged to carry on reading 
in professional fields” (New York Public). 

When time and staff permitted, the 
emphasis seemed to be placed on providing 
time for preparation of book talks in Young 
People’s rooms and story hours for the 
children, particularly if these activities were 
a part of the regular program. These same 
replies stated that a great deal of time was 
also spent out of hours in the preparation 
of these talks and stories. In regard to staff 
book reviews, and books reviewed for the 
local paper, several libraries permitted their 
staff to prepare their reviews as busy work. 
However, here again they indicated that 
often this was not sufficient time for the 
entire preparation and some time must be 
spent in preparation outside of working 
hours. In most cases it seemed to depend 
entirely on circumstances. Three or four 
of these large libraries indicated that a 
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regular publicity staff handled the news- 
paper column. 

A summary of these sixteen replies from 
large libraries revealed that approximately 
75 per cent felt that it was desirable to 
allot time for these purposes but that it 
was a difficult thing to do. If adequate 
staff and budget permitted, and if such 
work did not detract in any way from serv- 
ice to the public, there was no objection to 
its being done as busy work. In any case, 
it was felt that a great deal of professional 
reading should and must be done outside 
library hours. 


In Medium-Sized Libraries 


The medium-sized libraries represented 
the bulk of the libraries questioned, 50 per 
cent in fact. For this reason we are giving 
the results in greater detail than in the 
case of the small, and of the larger libraries. 
The following is a summary of the answers 
sent in by forty-one medium-sized libraries 
having a book collection of from 40,000 
volumes to 500,000 volumes. 


Professional Reading 
A. Is a definite time assigned for pro 
fessional reading in your library? 
libraries no definit 
staff members for 
In three, definite 


In thirty-three 
time is allotted to 
professional reading 
time is assigned. No reply was made 
by five. Two libraries 
they allowed one hour per week; one 
library that their staff is allowed four 
hours per week. 

B. If no such definite provision is 
made, is the staff encouraged to use 
library time for this purpose? 


replied that 


In twenty-six libraries, the staff mem- 
bers are encouraged to use library time 
Eight did not reply. Twenty-four of 
the libraries encourage their _ staff 
members to use library time for pro- 
fessional reading, this may be only busy 
work, hence frequently interrupted. In 
two it is either. Seven did not reply 

In other words, more than half the 
libraries surveyed allowed time for pro 
fessional reading, but only as busy work 
Only three allowed definite, uninterupted 


time, varying from one to four hours 
per week. 
Book Talks 
A. Are staff members allowed time 
away from their other duties for 


the preparation of book talks? 


In twenty-eight libraries, staff mem- 
bers are allowed time away from other 
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duties for preparation of book talks. 
In six they are allowed no library time. 
Seven did not reply. In eleven, as much 
time as is mecessary is allowed; and in 
one, as much as three hours per week; 
in two libraries, three to four hours 
per week; and in two libraries, one half 
the time necessary for preparation of 


the book talk. 

If no definite provision is made, is 
the staff encouraged to use library 
time for this purpose? 


In twenty-five libraries, while no 
definite time is allowed, staff members 
are encouraged to use library time for 
this purpose—at least for the actual 
giving of the talk, if not for its prepara- 
tion. Four libraries do not encourage 
it. Twelve did not reply. 

In other words, in more than _ half 
the libraries surveyed, staff members are 
allowed library time for the preparation 
of book talks, time varying in length 
from four hours per week to one half 
the time necessary for the preparation 
of the talk. 


Book Reviews 


A. 


Are staff members allowed library 
time to read books assigned to them 
for review? 

In nineteen libraries staff members are 
allowed library time for reading books 
assigned to them for review. Seventeen 
do not allow such time; three did not 
reply. Time allowed varies from one 
hour per week in the case of two li- 
braries to as much as necessary in the 
case of three libraries. In sixteen librar- 
ies the reviews also are written on 
library time. 


Does this apply to books being 
reviewed for book selection? 


In eighteen libraries, time is allowed 
for reading of books for book selection 
before actual purchase of the book. In 
eleven, these reviews are written on 
library time. 

Does this apply to books reviewed 
for local paper ? 

In nineteen libraries, yes. 

Does this apply to books read for 
staff meeting book talks ? 

In seventeen libraries, yes. 

In other words, in less than half the 
libraries surveyed are staff members 
allowed library time to read books as- 
signed for review, and in less than half 
is time allowed for writing the review. 
The same holds true for books reviewed 


for local papers and for staff meeting 
book talks. 


Story Hours 


A. 


Are staff members allowed library 
time for the preparation of stories? 


Conclus 


The 
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In twenty-six libraries, staff members 

are allowed library time for the prepara- 
tion of stories. As many as seventeen 
libraries did not reply to this question. 
Seven do not have story hours. Only 
one reported no time allowed for 
preparation of stories. Eight allowed as 
much time as is necessary; one allowed 
six to eight hours per week. 
If no definite provision of time is 
allowed, is the story-teller encour- 
aged to use library time for this 
purpose ? 


In nineteen libraries, although no 
definite time is allotted, the story-teller 
is encouraged to use library time for 
this purpose. 

More than half the libraries surveyed 
allow this time, and one fifth allow 
as much time as is necessary. 


ion 
In your opinion, is it possible to 
allot time for these purposes? 


Twenty-eight libraries feel that this 
is impossible. In twenty-one instances, 
this is because of inadequate staff. Only 
six feel it is possible; one states that it 
should be; and six did not answer. On 
the other hand, eighteen feel that it is 
desirable, one that it is not, and nine- 


teen did not answer. Three feel it is 
desirable only in particular cases. Three 
stated that if a librarian was worth 
employing, he would do these things 
on his own time. Two thought it 
depended on the ability of the indi- 
vidual. Fourteen did not reply. One 
stated the opinion that it would be 


better to reduce the number of working 
hours to allow leisure for this, but not 
to do it on library time. 

not conclusive, 


replies, although 


point to a hopeful trend regarding time 
allowances for staff members for the pur- 
pose of professional reading, the prepara- 


tion of 
hours. 


book talks, book reviews and story 
The time is gone when the librarian 


lived in the same building with her library, 
and there was scarcely any dividing line 
between her professional hours and her 
leisure hours—when the library kept open 


six eve 


nings a week, and when, if the 


librarian wasn’t concerned with the funda- 


mentals 


she had her nose in a book. 


of eating, sleeping, and breathing, 
Some people 


may bemoan the passing of the librarian, 
who was first, last and always a scholar, 
traditionally pictured by the layman as a 


myopic 


individual with pince nez, engaged 


in perpetual browsing among ancient and 


dusty tomes. 


We, however, think the mod- 
(Continued on page 769) 








It’s Already in Print 


By Harry 


AMONG the major functions of an or- 

ganization’s research library are the 
supplying of books, documents, periodicals, 
and other printed matter required by staff 
members in the performance of their work, 
and the furthering of staff members’ in- 
terests, abilities, and professional standing 
by helping them “~~ abreast of new de- 
velopments in their fields of activity. The 
first function is performed by customary 
circulation procedure; the second, by issu- 
ance of abstracts, circulars, and other in- 
formational publications. 

Still another obligation of great im- 
portance to an organization is the constant 
reminding of officials, administrators, tech- 
nicians, and scientists to use their library 
facilities and ever to make investigations 
to learn what has been done already in the 
specific field of endeavor when embarking 
on some new project or program. The most 
ready proof that much work is duplicated 
because of inadequate search of existing 
literature is seen in the field of patents 
where it is sometimes explained that about 
half of all inventions that pass the advanced 
stage of patent application are thereafter 
dropped, chiefly because of the discovery 
of prior inventions. 

The advantages- of making preliminary 
studies of the literature in any field are 
obvious. Such a survey of literature is sure 
to give the investigator new ideas and leads 
in the development of his work. He may 
even find that what he is intending to do 
has already been done. Thus there might 
be a two-fold saving of time, that of secur- 
ing new ideas or short cuts in the further- 
ance of one’s work or the total savings 
from not having to duplicate work that 
others have already spent many hours to 
accomplish. 

Staff members can be reminded to make 
preliminary investigations of the literature 
and otherwise to make full use of library 
facilities by the issuance of bibliographies, 
checklists, chronologies, reading lists, news 
indexes, and other abstracting services. Bul- 
letins and posters can be used to advantage 
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both to publicize the library service and to 
act as reminders to the patrons. A sample 
poster recently issued by the TVA Technical 
Library is shown in the illustration. 


A Working Slogan 


It is seen to be a reminder to check on 
existing literature by emphasizing the time 
saving factor. This suggests the phrase, 
“It’s Already in Print,” as an excellent 
working slogan for reference and research 
librarians, for it is generally agreed that 
these specialists must assume always that 
they will find in print that which they are 
seeking. And this is the right approach 
for them to take in their work. Restated, 
“It’s Already in Print” simply means that 
no matter what problem or subject is under 
consideration there can be found something 
pertinent to it in literature. Indeed, no 
subject is so recent as to obviate a prelim- 
inary investigation to determine whether 
anything has been done about it in the 
past. 

Consider such a current subject as aero- 
nautics. Men have attempted to fly since 
Daedalus taught aviation to his son Icarus. 
Benjamin Franklin anticipated modern air 
warfare and parachute troops in a letter 
dated January 16, 1784, telling Jan Ingen 
housz of gas balloons: 

“It appears, as you observe, to be a discovery 
of great importance, and what may possibly give 
a mew turn to human affairs. Convincing Sov 
ereigns of the folly of wars may perhaps be one 
effect of it; since it will be impracticable for the 
most potent of them to guard his dominions 
Five thousand balloons, capable of raising two 
men each, could not cost more than five ships of 
the line; and where is the Prince who can afford 
so to cover his country with troops for its de 
fense, as that ten thousand men descending from 
the clouds might not in many places do an in 
finite deal of mischief, before a force could be 
brought together to repel them?” 


Radio is not so new either. Edward Bel- 
lamy referred to the receiving of broadcast 
programs back in 1887 when he wrote 
Looking Backward. 

The current practice of conscripting sol- 
diers is said to have its analogue in the 


Bible. 
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In the field of engineering one needs 
only to watch a beaver throw a barrier 


across a stream to realize that dam building 
is not a modern art. As for the weather, 
that topic about which Charles Dudley 
Warner, friend of Mark Twain, said people 
were always talking and never doing 
anything about, hydraulic engineers and 
weather men nowadays speak of weather 
conditions running a cyclical course, But 
here again, we have nothing new for Fran- 
cis Bacon referred to weather cycles back 
in 1600, even before the invention of the 
thermometer and barometer. Most engi- 
neers also know Leonardo da Vinci's famous 
prophecy made in the fifteenth century, 
“Men from the most remote countries shall 
speak to one another and shall reply” as 


quoted in so many telephone company 
almanacs. 
Solomon summed it up when he said, 


“There is no new thing under the sun.” 

Every trained scientist knows the im- 
portance of making a preliminary study of 
existing literature. Edison described his 
method, ‘““When I want to discover some- 
thing, I begin by reading everything that 
has been done along the line in the past; 
I see what has been accomplished by great 
labor and expense in the past; I gather the 
data of many thousands of experiments as 
a starting point, and then make many thou- 
sands more.” 


Special Libraries 


And modern organizations recognize the 
importance, too, of the preliminary survey 
of published material to the extent of estab- 
lishing special libraries to serve their staff 
members. As one company has seen the 
matter, its research library makes available, 
at the cost of a small investment to the 
company, and a few hours of study by its 
staff, the results of research which has cost 
others literally millions of dollars in ap- 
paratus and salaries, as well as years and 
sometimes lifetimes of concentrated, highly 
skilled work. Such a library saves the com- 
pany from repeating this research work, 
enabling it instead to use past accomplish- 
ment and to build from there upward. A 
research library is, probably over a wide 
range of fields, the most efficient and pro- 
ductive single research tool in an organiza- 
tion’s possession. 
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A PERTINENT 


In the modern organization the special 
librarian knows that administrators and in- 
vestigators are busy and are therefore thank- 
ful to be reminded to use their library and 
to make initial surveys of literature per- 
taining to special subjects. Furthermore, 
the apprentice, interne, and beginning 
worker, by being reminded of the library's 
availability, soon develop the methodical 
habit of making historical searches in the 
literature before starting a new assignment. 
The librarian strives to furnish all these 
workers with what has been done in the 
past so that they can take the next step 
forward, which is theirs to do, for, as 
Emerson states it, “Genius looks forward; 
the eyes of men are set in his forehead, 
not in his hindhead; man hopes; genius 
creates." Thus through the joint labors of 
the research librarian and the expert ad- 
vances are made every day in science, tech- 
nology, and every other phase of activity, 
and though history repeats itself, it makes 
drastic changes in the new editions. Yester- 
day’s events, the ones which can be found 
in print, are provided by the librarian. In- 
deed, according to Anatole France, if it 
were not for some infirmity of our senses 
we would see tomorrow realized as we see 
yesterday. We attest to this when we say, 
“Coming events cast their shadow before.” 
Because the research librarian knows this, 
he accepts as the axiom to guide his work 
the phrase, “It’s Already in Print.” 








Hitting a New Trail 


By Helen 


MANY a librarian can sympathize with 
the rat trapped in a maze. As she 
flits or plods through her daily work, she 
is frequently banging her nose against an 
impenetrable wall. That wall is the attitude 
of many students who resist all her attempts 
to publicize her stock in trade, who rebuff 
her temerity in offering them books. The 
badgered librarian wanders in cruel doubt, 
on and on, getting nowhere too rapidly and 
soon the English teachers present another 
blank wall. In tramp the pupils desirous 
of obtaining the thinnest book for a report. 
Almost all proffered items are snubbed. 
Heigh-ho, the librarian’s life for me! 

Naturally, I realize that the above picture 
is not true of all students who enter the 
school library's portals. But, it has pre- 
sented itself so often to me that I began 
to wonder, “Am I in the wrong field or is 
there some lack of skill in these readers?’ 

I hashed the idea around so much that 
it showed tattered and tarnished. One day 
my principal suggested a new idea to me 
and out came the polish and I scrubbed 
that idea until it glistened ! 

This librarian hit a new trail! 

In 1939, our small central school under- 
took to analyze the reading of its pupils. 
The standardized tests showed that 1/3 of 
our students were decidedly deficient in 
reading skills. (If only my circulation book 
had known that then!) 

The school then put into practice a pro- 
gram of reading instruction as an integral 
part of the English course. In June 1940, 
when the standard tests were again ad- 
ministered, the results showed that this idea 
did not serve its purpose. (The median 
change was 2.5.) Not only was this true, 
but the program was found to be develop- 
ing an indifferent attitude toward reading 
in our better readers. 


In the fall of 1940, our procedure was 
changed. Using the results obtained from 
the standardized tests, all those falling be- 
low the 40th percentile for their grade were 
recognized as remedial reading problems. 
By the 40th percentile, I mean that 60 out 
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of every 100 pupils in the United States 
were better readers. 
Then I took the trail! 


Working with Small Group: 


The students were grouped according to 
their ability and needs in groups which 
ranged from 2 to 6 pupils. The class met 
once a week for a thirty-minute period. 

The tests were again probed and the 
analysis showed that the problem centered 
around lack of vocabulary comprehension. 
(Shades of book selection! Vocabulary was 
shunting many of these people away from 
my beautiful books!) Since this was the 
chief difficulty, various points of attack 
were attempted. To secure success, the 
reading material was kept on a level which 
would insure successful reading experiences 
and meet the interest of the reader. To 
stimulate further practice in reading, the 
students were encouraged to read at home 
from materials recommended and available 
in the school library. 

This class was decidedly a new trail, as 
far as I was concerned, for the school li- 
brarian. It opened a new avenue of de- 
velopment to me and its results proved 
that librarians qualified to do this type of 
work have an added skill to offer. 

Before concluding this presentation of a 
new field for librarians, may I cite the re- 
sults? 

Under regular instruction, the median of 
this lagging group’s reading level could be 
placed at about the 4th grade level. Under 
large group instruction, the median rose to 
about the middle of the 4th grade level. 
Under small group instruction, the median 
rose to about the 6th grade level. An aver- 
age of 2 years’ gain in reading skill had 
been accomplished! Not only was this 
true, but individual changes were shown as 
high as 8 years’ growth in reading skill! 

Thus, it can be seen that employing the 
small group method which closely approxi- 
mates work with individuals, gain in read- 
ing skill can be measurably produced. The 
results with the small group prove, too, 

(Continued on page 764) 
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By Bernice L. Karraker * 
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BOUT a year ago in an attempt to 

present the comic magazine problem 
graphically to the members of the Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, we con- 
ceived the idea of a two-panel display sug- 
gested by Sterling North’s editorial in the 
Chicago Daily News titled “A National 
Disgrace.” The display contrasts the so- 
called comics with the best magazines for 
children, using all the magazines for chil- 
dren usually found on “approved’’ lists as 
well as several considered as bridges be- 
tween the comics and the superior literary 
publications. 

The foundation for the panels is tempered 
pressboard to which the magazines are at- 
tached by Chicago binder screws; the inex- 
pensive commercial cut-out letters are of 
heavy black cardboard held in place by 
rubber cement; supports back of each panel 
make it easy to set up; it travels in a special 
fiber picture case borrowed from the Art 
Department of the Illinois State Library. 


* Field Visitor for Public Libraries, Illinois State 
Library, and State Library Chairman, Illinois Congress 
Parents and Teachers. 
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The display was planned for exhibition 
at the district conferences of the Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers in the 
fall of 1940, and for local unit meetings. 
It proved so popular that it often needed 
to be twins or triplets, not only the P.T.A. 
districts and local units borrowed it, but 
school administrators too. And after a small 
item appeared in Illinois Libraries, public 
libraries borrowed it, and librarians from 
out of the state wrote to inquire. We have 
decided not to lend it outside Illinois, but 
we thought other librarians might like to 
know the details of construction and plan- 
ning. 

After several months of travel the exhibit 
became shabby, and therefore before the 
Midwest Rural Education Conference held 
at Urbana, Illinois, March 27-29, 1941, and 
the annual convention of the Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers at Belleville, 
April 22-24, we planned a new one to be 
used cooperatively by the Illinois State Li- 
brary and the Illinois Congress. Between 
the time the first display was built and the 


(Continued on page 764) 








Librarians and the Footnotes 
By W. B. Hesseltine * 


TH rise of the professional librarian has 

been one of the minor phenomena of 
the past few decades. Less than a century 
ago, the librarian was merely a custodian 
of books. Those who found employment 
in libraries fell into two distinct classes. 
One loved books, knew their contents, and 
sought a librarian’s job because of an in- 
curable bibliophilia. The other class was 
recruited from maiden aunts, unmarriage- 
able nieces, political henchmen, or super- 
annuated camp-followers of those who 
owned or controlled collections of books. 
The latter class, far outnumbering the 
former, cast a musty aura of somnolence 
over the library world. Yet as they slept 
with but one eye at a time they performed 
their primary purpose of keeping watch over 
the accumulated volumes. 


The major task of the “professional’’ li- 
brarian has been to persuade a somewhat 
skeptical public that the librarian was some- 
thing more than a custodian of books. 
Stimulated by a desire to render more active 
service, librarians have become circulating 
managers, literary critics, and advisors in 
reading. They have pictured themselves 
to themselves—and so far as possible to 
the public—as educators, as moulders of 
public taste, as chaste St. Georges doing 
death to the Dragon of Illiteracy. They 
have expanded their functions by decorating 
reading rooms, by publishing lists of ‘‘rec- 
ommended” books, by displaying tomes in 
gaudy jackets, by putting branch libraries 
in schools, and by sending book-trucks over 
the dirt roads of the back country. With 
true evangelical fervor they have counted 
the souls they have saved, and have dem- 
onstrated their literate victories with pug- 
nacious statistics. 

Though they have eliminated many of 
the sleepwalkers from their midst by their 
busy work, the librarians have remained 
custodians of books. Much of their pro- 
fessional training has to do with the physi- 
cal care of books. Elaborate systems of 
cataloging and shelving have resulted in 
making books available and accessible at 
least to those who are initiated into the 





* Professor of History, University of Wisconsin. 


cabbalistic mysteries. But the preoccupation 
of the professionals with the classification 
and shelving of books has centered their 
attention upon the outside rather than the 
inside of the volumes. Although many of 
them can speak with vague glibness about 
books, analysis often reveals that librarians 
are generally more familiar with the covers 
than the contents of the publishers’ products. 


A Curious Confusion 


This concentration upon the outside of 
books, upon cataloging systems, shelf ar- 
rangements, card-indexes, and bibliographies 
has produced a curious confusion among 
librarians between footnotes and_bibliog- 
raphies. Familiar enough with bibliog- 
raphies, many professional librarians fail to 
understand the function of the scholar’s 
footnote and tend to regard it as “merely 
an abbreviated bibliographic entry.’’* La- 
boring under such a naive delusion, the 
librarian believes that footnote citations 
should follow the accepted form of bibliog- 
raphies. When scholars fail to accept the 
librarian’s simple concepts, the latter often 
comes down with a violent attack of the 
library's occupational disease—the common 
scold! 


The Purpose of Footnote: 


In the social sciences, footnotes serve a 
quite different function from bibliographies. 
The bibliography attached to a monograph 
in the social sciences represents either a 
complete list of writings upon the subject 
or a working list of books which the author 
has consulted. To specialists the nature and 
extent of the bibliography indicates the au- 
thor’s familiarity with the literature of the 
subject. The omission of significant items 
would be prima facia evidence of an in- 
adequate study, while the inclusion of new 
and hitherto unknown material creates the 
presumption, at least, that the writer has 
made a new contribution. The formal bib- 


* Review of Livia Appel, {ey mem al Citation in 
the Social Sciences, in the Wilson Library Bulletin, 15 
176 (Oct. 1940) 
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liography serves the same purpose for the 
social scientist that description of a labora- 
tory and its apparatus might serve the sci- 
entist. But a bibliography should do more 
than simply list titles. . . To be of value 
to scholars it should evaluate, for the pur- 
pose in hand, the items included. It follows 
that the most desirable form for a bibliog- 
raphy would be a “Critical Essay on the 
Authorities” in which the items were dis- 
cussed in the order of their importance. 
Only a yielding to convenience has caused 
scholars to depart from this form and pre- 
sent their bibliographies in an alphabetical 
list. Inevitably this concession has been 
made at the expense of the serious reader. 
To prevent a complete loss, the bibliography 
should be annotated. The ‘facts of publi- 
cation,” which so delight the heart of the 
professional bibliographer who sees only 
the outside of the books, are far less im- 
portant than the annotations indicating the 
usefulness of the publication to the scholar. 
If the bibliography of the social scientist 
can be compared to a guided tour of the 
scientist's laboratory, the footnotes bear an 
analogy to the materials used and the ex- 
periments performed. The social scientist, 
and especially the historian, draws his in- 
formation from documents. Unable to re- 
produce a historic event or to conduct 
controlled experiments with human beings, 
the social scientist is obliged to analyze a 
given event or a human institution on the 
basis of the facts obtainable. Only rarely 
can these facts be approached directly. In 
almost all cases—except in some types of 
sociological and economic investigations— 
the facts must be obtained from documents. 
The value of the facts and of the conclusions 
derived from them depends, then, upon 
the competence with which the documents 
have been handled. In order that the reader 
may determine whether or not the writer 
is dealing with ascertainable facts or is mak- 
ing correct use of his documents, the writer 
cites his documentary evidence in the foot- 
notes. The primary purpose of the footnote 
is the citation of a document—and not a 
reference to some other treatment of the 
subject. The document is to the historian 
what the elements and compounds are to the 
chemist, and the footnote serves a purpose 
similar to a chemical formula. As Professor 
Homer C. Hockett has stated it: 
. a historical monograph is a scientific 


product. The laboratory experiments performed 
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by a scientist may be repeated by another as a 
check upon the results reported. Just so the 
authorities upon which the conclusion in a mono- 
graph rest may be used by other critical students 
to check these conclusions.” 


In addition to this primary purpose, foot- 
notes are also used by social scientists to 
give cross-references, to discuss extraneous 
matter which does not belong directly in the 
text, and to call attention to other discus- 
sions of the subject. Only the latter use 
involves anything approaching a_biblio- 
gtaphic citation. Among the scientists, 
whose procedures are explained in the text, 
this is the major use of footnotes; among 
the social scientists, the bibliographic cita- 
tion is of minor importance. 


The Form of the Footnote 


Since the primary purpose of the footnote 
is the citation of documents, it appears 
reasonable that the form should follow the 
function. However valuable the accepted 
library style may be for other purposes it 
fails to satisfy the needs of the social sci- 
entist. In the first place, the librarian’s 
style gives no consideration to the need for 
documentary citation. A footnote in a his- 
torical monograph may read: George Wash- 
ington to Alexander Hamilton, July 10, 
1787, in Max Farrand, Records of the Fed- 
eral Convention, 3:56-57. This is a citation 
to a document, a letter from Washington 
to Hamilton which may be found, con- 
veniently, in Farrand’s book. It is the docu- 
ment, however, not the book which is cited. 
This is equally true in other cases where it 
is not immediately apparent that a document 
is being cited. The social scientist gathers 
his material from primary sources, his meth- 
ods are based upon documentary criticism. 

The primary purpose of the footnote is 
to cite documents which other scholars may 
use to check the author's conclusions. Con- 
vention has established a number of varying 
forms, each designed to convey at a glance, 
pertinent information about the material. 
For example, book titles are written in 
italics, while the titles of articles, essays, or 
chapters are set off in quotation marks. The 
demand that all titles be placed in one uni- 
form type—as one librarian recently pro- 
posed—fails to consider that the form of 
the footnote itself gives information to the 
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informed scholar. Moreover, the fetish of 
reducing all capitals to lower case also pre- 
vents giving accurate information in a foot- 
note. Peculiarities of capitalization and 
punctuation in a title frequently convey to 
the informed reader essential information 
about the document. The librarians’ style 
not only hides, but frequently misrepresents 
the nature of the materials. 


A Challenge to Librarians 


The librarian’s concept of a footnote as 
a mere bibliographic citation leads to some 
suggestions which can only appear to the 
social scientist as amusing. Were the foot- 
notes at the bottom of the pages just little 
bibliographies, it would appear reasonable 
to demand that they run in alphabetic order 
throughout the monograph. Moreover, the 
insistence that an author's name be inverted 
in a footnote is a curious thing. The in- 
version is perhaps defensible in an alphabet 
bibliography—although the reasons for an 
alphabetic arrangement of a bibliography are 
essentially superficial—but it is as absurd 
in a single title as it would be to reverse 
the names of persons in the body of the 
essay. One does not say: “The leading 
comedians of the country are Allen, Fred., 
Benny, Jack; and Cantor, Eddie,” and there 
is nO more reason for patronymic perversion 
in the footnotes. Perhaps, of course,—as 
one complainant complains *—it is an “‘an- 
noyance”’ to have “to make the quick mental 
transfer from Louis Hennepin to Hennepin, 
Louis,” but isn’t the world just full of such 
mental annoyances?—And think of the 
commas that are saved! 

Unfortunately, the matter cannot be dis- 
missed as merely a ludicrous quirk. It is 
symptomatic of the whole problem before 
the librarians. If the librarian is really to 
become anything more than a skilled laborer 
acting as a custodian of books, he must add 
some understanding of the contents of the 
volumes he handles. Next to fiction, the 
social sciences constitute the largest number 
of books with which the librarian is en- 
trusted. If librarianship is a profession, 
and if the professional librarian is to act 
as a guide to the general reader or as an aide 
to the scholar, he must learn how books in 
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the social sciences are made. He must, at 
the minimum, learn the difference between 
footnotes and bibliography, and he must 
learn to distinguish between competent 
scholarship and popular trash. So long as 
his traditional custodianship permeates his 
thinking, he cannot expect to fulfill his 
broader social functions. 


HITTING A NEW TRAIL 
(Continued from page 760) 


that the librarian is the logical person to 
take up the cudgels in this war. It is she 
whose schedule is flexible enough to ac- 
commodate the scattered groups who need 
this instruction. The pupils cannot be taken 
from classes and it is the study hall period 
which varies with the grade of the student, 
which must be utilized for such remedial 
work. So, with student helpers at the helm, 
the librarian goes out to teach the raw 
material essential to effective library serv- 
ice! 

Added to all this, is the added advantage 
of the librarian’s knowing better than others 
exactly what her library contains which will 
meet the needs of these retarded readers. 
From this point can be drawn the last 
clinching argument, she can increase her 
own knowledge of the needs of these indi- 
vidual retarded readers and thus stimulate 
their reading. 


IS IT NEWS TO YOU? 
(Continued from page 761) 


second planned, Parents’ Magazine pub- 
lished the first issue of their new historical 
comic magazine called True Comics.’ It is 
a concrete example of improvement in the 
use of the cartoon, is another bridge from 
the poor magazine to the better, and is in- 
cluded on the right hand panel; it is im- 
provement that we recommend, not aboli- 
tion. 

The illustration shows the new display 
before it began to travel; it is much stronger 
than the first one, very well built indeed, 
and should last a long time with reasonable 
care. 





1See Wilson Library Bulletin, April 1941, p. 670. 











Mounting Pictures for 
Projection Use 


ITH the 

projector machine for supplementing class- 
room instruction in our school something had 
to be collection! Its 
circulation decreased hoarding 
pictures to use in illustrating their own subjects 
and mounting them haphazardly on tablet backs. 


rapidly increasing use of the 


done with our picture 


Teachers were 


The library picture collection had been outgrown 
and was no longer adequately fulfilling its pur- 
pose of enriching the course of study by furnish- 
ing a valuable supply of visual education material. 

A survey of the needs of the school for a 


picture collection indicated that those mounted 
for use in the projector would be more useful 


than those mounted solely for bulletin board use 


or for passing around the classroom. So, being 
eager to serve, we set out to revise our methods 
of mounting 

At first it seemed that beauty would have to 
be sacrificed almost entirely to usefulness. Very 
heavy cardboard was the only material strong 


enough to resist the intense heat of the projector 
machine without curling. This had its 
backs. It not only made an unattractive back- 
ground for the pictures, but an extensive file 
promised to become expensive, cumbersome, and 
bulky. 

Not quite ready yet to relinquish our former 
favorite method of 
periment further with 
Finally we stumbled upon the following plan, 
presented it to the teachers at a faculty meeting, 
and upon receiving their unanimous approval 
and varied expressions of interest in the project, 
we have adopted it 
pictures. 

First of all, we retained the mounting mate- 
rial used formerly and brown cover 
paper 1114 by 914, brown for pictures in sepia 
and grey for those in black and white or color. 
It has proved to be splendid for filing purposes 
and for bulletin board displays, but not heavy 
enough to use in the projector 
constructed from a cardboard back 
mounts 1214 by 10 The corners of 
these have been equipped with oaktag triangles 
of about 214 inches, triangles similar to those 
used on the corners of desk pads. 

Now when the teacher borrows pictures to 
use in the projector, he also borrows from three 
to five back mounts, or as many as he needs to 
prevent a delay while showing the pictures. The 


draw- 


mounting, we started to ex- 


materials and forms. 


as our method of mounting 


heavy grey 


For that we have 
very heavy 


inches. 
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latter can be slipped in and out of the back 
mounts readily by a student assisting the opera- 
tor and consequently are not curled or spoiled 
by the heat. 

The maximum picture that can be projected 
by the inches square. Between 
the bottom of the shelf and the projecting area 
there is a space of 2144 inches. Therefore, since 
the picture is placed in the machine upside down, 
the center of the picture must be exactly 5% 
inches from the top of the mounting paper if it 
is to be projected neatly on the screen. 

Much to the delight of our aesthetic sense, 
we have found that by using these measurements 
the average vertical picture still makes an attrac- 
tive mount with a wider margin at the bottom 
than the top and equal margins at the sides. 
This is not always true of horizontal mounts, for 
frequently then the margin is slightly wider at 
the top, not enough, however, to seriously mar 
the beauty of the picture. 


machine is six 


Frequently pictures are larger than the per- 
missible 6 by 6. Sometimes by centering the 
parts of interest in the picture we are able to 
mount the entire picture even though parts of 
the sky or unimportant foreground details are 
not shown on the screen. 

Other pictures that are obviously too large 
to be used even in part we continue to mount 
as we have always done, attempting to maintain 
a balance. 

The results have been most gratifying. Many 
of the embryo private classroom collections have 
been donated to our files, circulation has in- 
creased, and a new interest has been evinced 
because the library is endeavoring to keep up-to- 
date and to serve the school needs. 

JANE Gray, Librarian 
Manheim Township High School 
Neffsville, Pa. 


Mounting Maps on Plywood 


‘IVING a map a backbone is really a very 
simple process. However, it requires a 
handy person, a little time, and some materials— 
many of which a library already has. The small 
rolled map which can be kept in a tube is no 
trouble, and can be hauled out for pinning on 
the bulletin board at a moment's notice. It’s 
the large rolled map and the folded map that 
need to be forced to earn their keep. Most li- 
brarians have had some experience in mounting 
on muslin, but very few know how to mount 
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maps permanently on board—an inexpensive sub 
stitute for framing. Mounted in this manner 
they can serve as pictures, exhibits, screens, or 
permanent panels. Change them frequently and 
keep them interesting. 

Always mount a map on ¥% inch plywood. 
Cardboard will curl every time. Before ordering 
the plywood, do some very careful figuring on 
the size of mount needed. This involves decid- 
ing whether or not you want a border and what 
kind of border, what size of passe partout tape 
you intend to use as a frame, and whether or 
not you intend to include some text on the 
mounting. Matching wallpaper will make a good 
border; strips of an old topographic map make 
very attractive borders; the broad white edge of 
the map itself makes a perfectly good border. If 
no border of any kind is to be used, remember to 
leave a bit of the white edge on the trimmed map 
to go under the passe partout tape. If wall- 
paper is used for a border, it is wise to cover 
the whole plywood panel with the wallpaper and 
then place the map on top of the wallpaper. 
In using strip borders, try not to overlap the 
map and the borders—poor workmanship. Any 
gap left between the border and the map can be 
covered (the day after the pasting job) with a 
1/16 inch strip of passe partout tape. Cut map 
and borders with a razor blade and ruler, and 
then measure for the size of plywood panel 
needed. 

Before mounting the map, place the map and 
borders on the plywood, marking all corners 
of importance with deep pin holes to facilitate 
placing the map after it has been covered with 
paste. Cover plywood panel and back of map 
with paste or glue and put together, working 
from the center with a brayer to squeeze out air 
bubbles. The back of the panel should be cov- 
ered with a sheet of wrapping paper or wall- 
paper by the same procedure. (Beginners will do 
well to cover the panel first.) Wipe off any 
ooze swiftly and lightly with a clean, damp, 
lintless cloth. Leave the whole thing under 
weights overnight after covering both surfaces 
with heavy waxed paper and the top (map) 
surface with another plywood panel or heavy 
bristol board (a smooth cardboard). If you have 
used a high grade glue and much care, weighting 
is not necessary and the panel may be dried by 
being stood on end. Do not dry over heat or 
in front of a fan. 

When the mountings have dried thoroughly, 
excess glue or paste may be removed with a 
wet sponge or cloth, though the dried paste is 
not likely to be noticeable. If your map does 
not have a distinctive border, it will be made 
more attractive by being heavily outlined with 
india ink lines. When a border has failed to 
fit perfectly on to the map, india ink lines or a 
1/16 inch strip of passe partout tape will cover 
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defects. The tape method requires fine work 
manship but is well worth the trouble. Dampen 
four long strips of the passe partout tape and 
frame map with them, pressing from center 
to edges of tape for smoothness. (Practice mak- 
ing meat corners before you try them on the 
map.) The tape dries almost instantly, so that 
you can give the map and its back the first coat 
of white shellac at once. About three 
later follow with another coat. Let dry over 
night. 


hours 


Hanging the finished product is an individual 


problem. Use your ingenuity. 
MATERIALS 
Map: Mounting on board is more suitable for 
the picture or historical map. Much used 
maps should be mounted on cloth; realiy 
valuable ones, framed. Don't mount 2a 


indistinct or a fine print, though sometimes 
a double mount (white or ivory paper under 
map) will clear up the print. A folded map 
should be pressed with a warm iron to facilitate 
measuring. Soiled folds should be cleaned 
with a soft eraser. The folds will come out of 
the map in mounting. 


Border: Explained in the text on 
mounting. Not necessary. 


method of 


Plywood: Once you know exactly what size you 
need, order from the lumber yard. Thin wall 
board makes a fair substitute. 
plaster board or cardboard. 


Never use 


Paper backing: Wrapping paper, shelf lining 
paper, wallpaper. This should be a _ sheet 
sufficiently large to cover the back of the 


panel without splicing. 

Glue or paste: Buy glue in tins and dilute 
with water so that it can be applied with a 
brush. Wallpaper paste may be obtained from 


any paint shop. Mucilage or library paste 
should not be used. 
Brushes: Two paint brushes from the nearest 


5 and 10—and don’t get them too narrow 
The one used for glue or paste can be cleaned 
with water. The one used for the 
should be cleaned with denatured 
turpentine, or else stored in a bo 
a little alcohol. 


shellac 
alcohol or 
's containing 


Brayer: A small, printer's roller for smoothing 
out air bubbles and lumps of paste. The 
ball of the thumb or the side of the hand 
works fairly well, as does a wad of clean, 
lintless cloth. However, remember that the 


map will not slip under the brayer, provided 
that you use it with more brains than steam. 


Ruler or yardstick: Needed for measuring, and 
in Cutting straight edges. Make certain that 
what you use Aas a straight edge. 


Razor blade: Needed for cutting. Cut against 
a tightly pressed yardstick on a layer of flat 
newspapers or any other surface where damage 
can be ignored. 
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Passe partout tape: A gummed, black paper tape 
for framing the map. Will cover edges of 
plywood, and outer edges of map and paper 
backing of panel. Purchase at any bookstore. 
Enables a beginner to make a neat, easy finish 
of the edges. 


‘ hite shellac: 


— 


Purchase at paint store in tins 


or bottles. Thin with denatured alcohol and 
apply with brush. Orange shellac will give 
a more mellow effect. Book lacquer will 
serve. 

India ink and pen: Sometimes used to outline 


indistinct borders. India ink must be used as 


any other will dissolve into the shellac. 
Jutta M. SCHMITZ 
Whitman College 

Walla Walla, Wash. 


Be-Kind-to-Books Week 
LIBRARIAN became as angry as a nest of 


hornets over the public's thoughtless use of 
books. 
and methods of preventing, or at least decreasing, 
further damage to the book stock. Eventually she 
decided upon a Be-Kind-to-Books Week. The idea 
worked out so well that such an observance is now 
an annual affair. 


Grimly, therefore, she cast about for means 


One year, long before the Week arrived, odd 
moments spent in penning “Be kind to 
books’’ upon bits of heavy colored paper supplied 
by the local printer. Of a uniform size, these 
book marks were placed in a conspicuous place on 
the charging desk beside a gay sign which read: 
“Take one; take two (Now, throughout Be- 
Kind-to-Books Week a book mark is slipped into 
each book circulated.) Colored paper also 
given the teachers in the village and rural schools 
who, as an art project, asked pupils to 
fashion their own book marks 

During another Be-Kind-to-Books Week were 
distributed Brownie, Goop, and Dutch Twin book 
marks which may be purchased from the Demco 
Company. Shown in the Library were Goop and 
Brownie posters, designated in the Demco cata- 
logue as Two Old Favorites 

Book Week, 1940, book marks bought of the 
R. R. Bowker Company were given out lavishly. 
On them appeared nine things to be remembered 
in taking good care of books. Questioned at story 
hour the end of the Week the children proved 
they had learned the nine points surprisingly well. 
This was due to the excellent cooperation of the 
teachers in town. 


were 


was 


their 


Repetition seems so necessary to get a thought 
well rooted, that in 1940 Be-Kind-to-Books Week 
followed National Book Week and was held over 
to November 30. In the library was shown a gift 
of the Frederick A. Stokes Company, a small but 
pertinent poster entitled ‘Safety Can be Fun for 
Books Too.” On a homemade 
quotation: “. . . we should 


poster was this 
make the same use 
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of a book that the bee does of a Hower; she steals 
sweets from it but does not injure it.” 

(The word “sweets” brings to mind the remark 
of a member of a group of young people who 
were assisting the librarian in removing finger 
prints and stains from children’s books. The boy 
said, ‘Hereafter I'll not eat candy and read at the 
same time.” ) 

Similar to the Stokes poster is a leaflet by the 
author of The Story of Ferdinand. Called “Your 
Library and Some People You Don’t Want in It,” 
it contains the most engaging pictures of Dirty- 
Hands the Ripper, Sarabella Simplemind, and 
Justme Wobblewit and right-to-the-point com- 
ments about those meanies. The leaflets are pub- 
lished and sold by The H. W. Wilson Company. 

For the two-fold purpose of arousing interest in 
Be-Kind-to-Books Week and obtaining posters, one 
year a contest was conducted in grades one through 
six. A book prize was offered for the best poster 
submitted by pupils in grades one and two, an- 
other in grades three and four, and a third in 
grades five and six. Competent judges were chosen 
from the community at large. Another year a 
teacher in a rural school lent posters her children 
had made. In 1940 the members of the Freshman 
class were asked to make posters for Be-Kind-to- 
Books Week. Their English texts already sug- 
gested posters dealing with phases of library ac- 
tivity, so the teacher changed the assignment to 
meet contest requirements. In preparing instruc- 
tions for contests, it is always well to remember 
it is far easier to procure material for small post- 
ers than for large ones. 

During Be-Kind-to-Books Week it is a good 
plan to have an exhibit of the processes through 
which a damaged or worn book goes while being 
repaired. Such an exhibit may also include mate- 
rials and instructions for housewives interested in 
refurbishing books in the home library—art gum, 
mending tissue, fine sandpaper, book lacquer, etc. 
A demonstration of book washing would not be 
out of place. Housewives are usually aghast when 
they learn most soiled book covers may be cleansed 
with Ivory soap and water. Sometimes people also 
wish to learn how to classify their books. 

If it is possible to do so tactfully, it is well to 
draw the attention of parents to certain articles. 
For instance, in the April 1939 issue of The 
American Home is Fanny Scannell’s “To Buy 
More Books.”” While this is a description of a 
circulating library organized by the author's small 
son, it contains seven do’s and don't’s about 
handling books which all parents might profitably 
teach their children. And in the Christian Science 
Monitor for Nov. 16, 1940, is “Journeys in Juve- 
niles,’’ by Millicent J. Taylor. Although this deals 
largely with forming proper reading habits, it also 
stresses the importance of “building an apprecia- 
tion for books as objects to treat considerately.” 

An interesting and apt presentation of the sins 
of mutilation are to be found in the play, ‘Miss- 
ing Pages,” from Book and Library Plays, edited 
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by Edith M. Phelps and published by The H. W. 
Wilson Company. 

Fortunately, newspapers are ready to give Be- 
Kind-to-Books Week publicity. Clubs and soci- 
eties are good about supporting it, too, when their 
members realize what a need there is for the pub- 
lic to become conscious of its responsibility in this 
respect. The Vermont Congress of Parents and 
Teachers in its plan of library work for 1940-1941 
is emphasizing better care of books in home, 
school, and library. It should be the aim of li- 
brarians everywhere to enlist the cooperation of 
enough individuals and enough organizations to 
make every week a Be-Kind-to-Books Week 

PAULINE Moopy, Librarian 
Ludlow, Vt. 


How to Mark Books 


ps order to have the shelves present a uniform 
appearance and to have the class numbers 
easily read by anyone looking for the book or by 
the pages shelving them, the Main Circulating and 
Catalog Departments have adopted certain mate 
rials and methods in marking books which have 
proved satisfactory. This has been the result of a 
good deal of thought and experimentation, with a 
comparison of the methods used in other places 


MATERIAL USED: 
1. Stencil for banding (flexible sheet brass 
2%" x4") with stencil hole (114 x 
214") centered. Stencil is reversible al 
ways having banding at same distance 
( 1144") from lower edge of book. 


2. Black ink for band (Higgin’s waterproof 
India) 
3. White show-card paint (Bissell’s show card 


colors: Opaque dull finish white) 

4. Shellac (Sherwin & Williams Opex) 

5. Electric stylus (Gaylord) and white transfer 
paper (Gaylord) 

6. Brushes 

For black ink: No. 4 Russian Bristle, 
Devoe (or its equivalent) 

For white ink: No. 2 Red Sable brush, 
Devoe. (At present we use old brushes 
that have split, cutting off part of the 
hairs and leaving a fine point.) 

For shellac: No. 1 rubber-set shellac brush 


(1”) 
Miscellaneous 
Ammonia for taking gloss off backs of 
oks 


Pencil for marking band 

Small glass of water for white paint 

Clean cloth for applying ammonia and 

wiping brushes 
METHOD: 

It is economy of time and effort to do 
each process for all books waiting to be 
marked rather than complete the marking of 
one book at a time. 

1. With brass stencil held firmly over back of 
book with one edge at lower edge of 
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binding, briskly rub cloth moistened in 
ammonia over back of book where it 
shows through the stencil to remove dress 
ing from binding cloth. It is necessary to 
rub leather binding even harder. Cloth 
bindings which lack any sizing in their 
finish need to be shellacked and dried be 
fore banding with stencil. These need not 
be shellacked again after marking. 


2. With stencil held as above, mark with pen 
cil at the edges of the stencil hole across 
the back of the book to space the black 
band. (On only a very few books is it 
necessary to vary the height at which we 
mark books, and these are usually narrow 
books with the title running up and down 
the back. We pay no attention to the 
gilding of the publisher's name and the 
like,’ but band over it. On very narrow 
books we mark lengthwise of the book. ) 


' 1 


3. Fill in between the pencil marks with black 
ink, being careful not to paint beyond the 
pencil marks. It is easiest to ink at the 
pencil lines first and fill in between rather 
than start in the middle and ink toward 
the pencil lines 

1. Allow the ink to dry thoroughly, otherwise 
it will discolor the white lettering. Wash 
brush thoroughly—see below on Care of 
material 


5. Letter on the black band with white transfer 
paper (one inch width cut into thirds) 
and electric stylus. The class number and 
Cutter number each require one strip of 
transfer paper. By applying one at top of 
black band, then one centered below, a 
neat well-spaced call number with all fig 
ures the same height is achieved. Num 
ber to be put on should be noted car 


fully from the book card or reference 
plate. 
Position of holding book should be 


with book resting on knee and held firm! 
against front edge of table so as to have 
support for arm when marking. Use a 
firm even grip on the stylus and judge 
carefully the spacing and form of the 
letters. 

For some books, gold paint has been 
applied by means of a brush. Gold trans 
fer paper with the stylus is more satisfa 
tory for filling in figures or size mark 
omitted by the binder. In tl 
black India ink band is not applied 


6. Books too narrow for lettering across are 
marked lengthwise, the letters reading 
down. Spacing for band is determined by 
lettering on back but near the bottom 

If the book is too thin to mark the back, 
print the Author, Title, and Class number 
in this order from top to bottom of book, 
on an ink band, along the left edge of the 
book’s front cover, so that the title will 
read down from the right side when tipped 
toward the user of the book shelves. In 
other words, print the bottom of the let 
ters toward the back of the book. 


us case the 


1 Very rarely position is changed to avoid obliterating 
important information 
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White paint is used to fill in a few letters 
on old re-cataloged books when it is not 
wise to remark the whole back. Have 
enough but not too much paint on brush 
and do not have it too wet. Use a firm 
even motion when applying it, which can 
only be acquired by practice. All the as- 
sistants in the Department who have 
marked books have preferred to use a 
brush although they have tried using a 
pen with the paint. However there may 
be assistants who can use a pen to better 
advantage. There may be special inking 
pens which we have not tried which can 
be substituted for the brush. 

Clean the brush thoroughly. 

8. If paint is used, allow the paint to dry thor- 

oughly before using shellac. 

9. Shellac entire back of book, using a quick, 

even motion of the brush so as not to 

leave streaks. Use as little shellac as pos- 
sible. If too much is used it becomes 
streaked. As shellac thickens use alcohol 
or specially prepared thinner for thinning 

Stand books to dry so that they do not 

touch each other. 


CARE OF MATERIAL: 


Keep marking materials together and do not use 
them for other things 

Keep all jars and bottles tightly closed when 
not in use. 

Do not use brushes for white ink immediately 
after having used them for black 

Wash black and white brushes with soap and 
warm (not hot) water. The ink settles at 
edge of the hairs by the metal binding, and 
unless this is pressed out carefully with a 
cloth after washing, the brush will split and 
not form a good point 

Never leave brushes standing in water 

Keep brushes in an old pencil box so that they 
are covered when not in use. Place box so 
that brushes do not stand on brush end 

Shellac brushes should be wiped as dry as pos- 
sible. Let stand in shellac thinner a while, 
then wipe with cloth 


CATALOG DEPARTMENT 
Toledo Public Library 


In her annual report, Eleanor Herrmann, 
librarian-in-charge of the James H. Skinner Room, 
St. Paul Public Library, remarks: 

“Reading trends have not changed noticeably 
in the past year. In general, boys and girls of 
14-18 are animated by a burning curiosity to 
know ‘everything.’ Careers, contemporary events 
and personalities naturally interest the normal, 
thinking young adult. But Jane Austen or 
Dickens have not lost much ground as a result 
of this interest. Occasionally the librarian suf- 
fers a shock when an informed young student of 
history suddenly repudiates the subject and coldly 
calls for a book on baseball. His change of in- 
terest is simply a part of his growing up process, 
and the librarian must be alert to sense the 
change, or she will lose a reader.” 
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A Binding for Booklists 


N unusual and permanent 

monthly booklist of New Books was made 
recently at the Berwyn Public Library, Berwyn, 
Ill. 

“We wished to keep copies of our booklists 
in the room for public use but found they be- 
writes Miss Margaret 
suitable for our 


cover for the 


came soiled too quickly,” 


Ely, Librarian. “No covers 
purpose were purchasable, so our handyman 
made them for us,” 

The covers were made of three-ply wood, 
6x9 inches with rounded corners. The title: 


NEW BOOKS 


BERWYN PUBLIC LIBRARY 

was done in brown paint; the wood was shel- 
lacked which kept it from soiling and gave 
i color. Brown cords fastened the 


it a golden 


covers 


TIME TO READ 
(Continued from page 757) 


ern librarian should be much alert, in- 
formed, and social-minded. 

With no intention to disparage genuine schol- 
arship or justly professional enthusiasm for books 
and reading, we contend that the increasing 
complexities of civilization, the quickening pace 
of life (and it must quicken for us librarians if 
we are not to be left behind), and the necessity 
for keeping abreast with the world about us 
compel us to organize our professional time so 
that we are not caught in a morass of details, 
which necessary as they are, should be recognized 
as subsidiary to the knowledge of what is in 
our books. 


more 











{Statements of The Roving Eye express the views of 
the writer and not necessarily those of The H. W. 
Wilson Company.] 


The Warning 


UNTERDON COUNTY, N.J., has a fine 

county library at Flemington. As one of 
the citizens of the county, the publisher Donald 
Klopfer, of Random House, has remarked, “‘It's 
the only thing in the county that’s known around 
the world.” 

The Hunterdon County librarian is Elizabeth 
T. Turner, chairman of the County and Regional 
Libraries Section of the A.L.A. and editor of the 
county libraries section of the Wilson Library 
Bulletin. Everybody in the Delaware Valley sec- 
tion around Flemington knows Miss Turner and 
is proud of the living, throbbing engine of de- 
mocracy under her control. Miss Turner is in- 
terested in teaching people how to think, how to 
express themselves, how to be good citizens in an 
active sense, and in providing the necessary mate- 
rials for constructive citizenship. Her forums for 
the farmer and his wife have touched on all the 
pressing problems of our time and have given 
every member of the community an opportunity 
not only to listen but to stand up on his feet and 
be heard himself, if he has anything to say. 

One of Miss Turner's most helpful advisers, as 
a member of the Hunterdon County Library Com- 
mission, has been Eduard C. Lindeman, nationally 
known sociologist, author of Wealth and Culture, 
The Meaning of Adult Education, and other 
books, teacher at the New York School of Social 
Work, former national director of WPA Recre- 
ation, chairman of the New Jersey Library and 
Social Planning Commission. Mr. Lindeman has 
been a resident of the community for 20 years 
and has served on the Hunterdon Library Com- 
mission since its establishment 13 years ago. 

Despite Mr. Lindeman’s unassailable reputation 
and his services to the community, at the last 
meeting of the Board of Freeholders he was re- 
placed as a member of the Commission, the post 
being given to a publicist more acceptable to the 
political bosses of the county. At this meeting a 
delegation of citizens representing the voters of 
the county appeared on behalf of Mr. Lindeman, 
but their petition for his re-appointment was 
ignored. 

The only explanation made by the politicians 
for the dismissal (it amounts to that) of Mr. 
Lindeman from his non-paying post is that “some 
people” did not like his “ultra-liberal” (of all 
things!) viewpoint. Now the politicians are 
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thumping their patriotic breasts and boasting, in 
the smug accents of the local press, that now 
“there will be no suspicion that the wrong kind 
of literature is being submitted to the youth of 
our county.” 

Miss Turner is warned to be careful! And so 
are the rest of us who, in our enthusiasm for 
fighting ‘fascism abroad, tend to forget that we 
have manifestations of it at home that need to be 
opposed even more strenuously; that the test of 
fascism is not in its size, but in its virulence; 
that small-town fascism, the rule of the local 
politico, is one of the real menaces to the demo- 
cratic way of life; that the library profession has 
little to be proud about as long as it remains so 
lacking in professional solidarity that it can offer 
no support to even the least of its members whose 
honor and livelihood are threatened. 


A Hole in the Campus 


At the College of the City of New York there 
is a big hole in the Campus. The problem of 
what to do with that hole is one of the great 
issues at CCNY. The hole was created 
years ago, by WPA labor, for the foundations of 
a library. Money for the library was to be sup- 
plied by the city, but nothing ever came of it 
except the hole. It was a cause for despair. But 
things are looking brighter now: a handsome 
building may soon mark that unsightly spot. The 
government has just offered to give $90,000 to 
CCNY—for a new armory! 


some 


Honorable Mention 


“I discovered that Hershfield, in his time, had 
served as a sailor, photographer, and librarian 
three of the loosest professions on earth.’—Tom 
O'Reilly, in PM. 


The Best Best-Seller 


Despite all the fanfare about the latest book 
sensations, the Bible is still America’s best-seller. 

Among all the books published in this coun- 
try, according to the Census Bureau statistics on 
book production, the Bible leads in the number 
of volumes printed on a single subject. 

The latest available book publishing figures, 
covering production in 1939, show the annual 
output of Bibles, Testaments, and parts of the 
Bible published in separate covers, to be 7,929,548 
volumes, compared with 5,579,317 volumes in 
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1937. In 1931, when the first statistical 
was made, the figure was only 1,376,680. 

While the production of Bibles showed an im- 
mense increase, the publication of fiction recorded 
a heavy decline 13,511,181 volumes in 1939 com- 
pared with 25,454,135 volumes in 1937. 

The total number of all books published in 
1939 was 180,142,492 volumes compared with 
197,359,076 volumes in 1937, 140,651,953 vol- 
umes in 1935, 110,789,913 volumes in 1933, 
154,461,622 volumes in 1931, and 214,334,423 
volumes in 1929. 


survey 


The Crime of the Century 


“Posterity,"" declared Somerset Maugham in a 
recent Saturday Evening Post article, “may acclaim 
the crime story as the characteristic and 
remarkable feature of English literature in the 
first half of the twentieth century.’ Librarians 
and booksellers who make use of anniversaries 
as the occasion for special displays and observ- 
ances will be interested to learn that 1941 is the 
Centennial Year of this form of writing. It was 
in Graham's Magazine in 1841 that Edgar Allan 
Poe's “The Murders in the Rue Morgue’’—the 
first detective story in the modern sense of the 
word—made its appearance. The anniversary 
has already been the occasion of numerous articles 
and now word comes that the Literary Guild has 
named two mystery stories as its May selection, 
the first time that a non-sectarian book club has 
thus recognized the genre. (Last year the Catholic 
Book Club chose Eric Shepherd's Murder in a 
Nunnery as one of its monthly selections.) 


most 


Of special interest to Bulletin readers in this 
connection will be an announcement just released 
by the D. Appleton-Century Company that it will 
publish in September the first full-length histori- 
cal and critical study of the detective story to 
appear in this country. The title of the forth- 
coming work is Murder for Pleasure: The Life 
and Times of the Detective Story, and its author 
is Howard Haycraft, better known to our readers 
as vice-president of The H. W. Wilson Company 
and co-editor of the Wilson ‘Authors’ series of 
biographical books, and compiler of a series of 
detective story anthologies published by Harper & 
Brothers. His new book is the product of more 
than three years’ writing in addition to many 


years of reading and collecting detective stories 
as a hobby. 


Murder be fully illustrated, 
say the publishers, and will include in addition 
to the comprehensive historical and critical matter 
many features of special interest to libraries—in- 
cluding a “Who's Who in Detection” listing 
more than 1,000 principal characters of crime fic- 
tion through the years; the most extensive bibli 
ography of critical writing about the detective 
story compiled to date; recommendations for a 
selected bookshelf of detective fiction; as well as 


for Pleasure will 
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sections of particular interest to writers and col- 
lectors. 


An Appeal for Fantasy 


According to Douglas Gilbert, in the New 
York World-Telegram, children’s books are now 
realistic and informative—How to Know Our 
South American Neighbors and Love Them. “‘Ex- 
cept for the Disney things little is printed for 
children that is fantastic or bizarre. True, 
moralizing fairy stories are still being published 
but Virginia Kirkus says they don’t sell good 
{sic}. Miss Kirkus says the children hoot at 
wand-waving and, in the manner of the young 
gentleman who wanted a machine gun for 
Christmas, are realistic themselves.”’ 

I know that these conclusion are practically 
gospel in the book trade today, but I beg to dis- 
agree. If children are so antipathetical to fantasy, 
how can you explain their avidity for the so- 
called comic magazines, which, far from being 
realistic, are gaudy vehicles for super-sensation 
and super-fantasy? My own conviction is that 
children always have been and always will be 
hungry for good fantasy, and if there is no good 
they'll take the bad. The success of Disney, of 
the Babar books, of Bambi, of Ferdinand would 
seem to indicate that our young people still have 
a taste for other than robot reading. Imagination 
is still the essence of good writing and good read- 
ing. If our publishers and our educators are wise, 
they will try strenuously to nourish that faculty. 


Red is for Madhouse 


One thing always to keep in mind about chil- 
dren is how easily they assume the color of their 
environment, how susceptible they are to condi- 
tioning influences. In this connection I like the 
remark of Victor Seydel, architectural color au- 
thority, who was responsible for the harmonizing 
color interiors of the new Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary. The Children’s Room he designed in light 
blue, explaining that this is the shade most quiet- 
ing on youthful bubbling spirits. 

“Give the Children’s Room red walls and 
they'd make a madhouse of it,” he said. 


Library-Made Song Writer 


Billy Rose, theatrical producer of ‘‘Aquacade”’ 
and former shorthand king of the world, learned 
how to be a song writer in the New York 
Public Library. 

Discovering how much money Irving Berlin 
was making for writing songs, Rose patiently 
invaded the library and read most of the song 
hits published in the twentieth century. Consci- 
entiously he indexed them for phrases, rhymes, 
and sounds and finally produced Barney Google, 
You Tell Her I Stutter, Follow the Swallow, and 
many others, 

—Current Biography 1940 4 
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N How America Lives, by J. C. Furnas, a book 
made up of sixteen articles reprinted from the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, we are given a picture of 
the ways of life of sixteen representative Ameri- 
can families. Three of the families are definitely 
poor, one is definitely rich, the remaining twelve 
fall within that vaguely-defined middle level 
which we like to think of as typically American. 
The survey was designed to determine how Amer- 
ica lives. It should afford an opportunity then to 
discover, among other things, what America 
reads, and what part books play in American 
living. 

A reference to the Index is made first as the 
quickest way of getting at what we want. Under 
Books there are two page-references. Referring 
back we find that one of these references calls 
attention to a Book of the Month Club subscrip- 
tion; the other to a well filled book case bright 
with the jackets of best sellers. To newspapers 
there are five references in the Index; to maga- 
zines, four. 


A study of the budgets of the various families, 
such as kept budgets, reveals sums set aside for 
newspapers and magazines ranging from $12.50 
and up. In one instance only are books men- 
tioned. One family in the $7000 a year class 
spends $75 a year for newspapers, magazines and 
books. 

The volume is very fully illustrated, with many 
interior views, which should offer still another 
clue to the place of books in the home. A care- 
ful scrutiny of the pictures reveals the following. 
There is one picture of children doing home 
work, books piled on the two ends of the study 
table; there is one picture showing well-filled 
book cases on either side of a fire place (corre- 
sponding to one of the two index entries men- 
tioned above) ; there is one interior showing half 
a dozen books upright between book ends on a 
living room table; one showing hanging book 
shelves in a vacation shack; two in which men 
sit reading newspapers, one of them in what may 
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... at random 


be either the newspaper room of a public library 
or some sort of club. 

Finally the findings of the survey are summed 
up in a series of concluding chapters: How 
America eats, Fashions, Beauty culture, Houses 
America lives in, Home decoration in America 
Now books do have, if nothing else is to be said 
for them, a certain decorative value, but in the 
six illustrations for the chapter on Home Deco- 
ration never a book is to be discerned. 

So much for Books in the American Home. As 
for the American public library—no one of these 
families living in Cedar Rapids, Dallas, Schenec- 
tady, Brooklyn, Burlington, Detroit, seems ever to 
have heard of it. Or it may be that the inter 
viewers forgot to ask the question. But eithet 
way, it looks as if the Public Library had failed 
to register. 

Mary K. REELY 
Chief, Book Selection Departm 


Wisconsin Free Library Commi 
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The book post rate of 114¢ per pound on books 
will have been in effect two years this June, and 
is due to expire at that time, unless Congress 
passes the new bill now under consideration 

The new bill (mumber 337) was introduced 
into the Senate by Senator James M. Mead, of 
New York, and into the House (number 4103) 
by Representative Fred Hartley, of New Jersey 
It provides for a permanent postage rate on books 
similar to that now in effect, and it has the 
sanction of the Post Office Department 

If the Mead-Hartley Bill is to be passed, it 
must receive the immediate support of thos« 
who appreciate its significance to libraries. Li 
brarians are asked to write or telegraph t 
Senator Mead or Representative Hartley, or to 
their own congressmen. State and national li 
brary and educational organizations, together with 
State Library Extension Agencies are urged 
give their prompt support to a bill that will 
guarantee a continued low transportation cost on 
books. 

Without it, libraries will be forced to curtail 
activities made possible by the current postal 
rate, to say nothing of the added cost of shipping 
new books. 

le Le Le 

Since defense contracts already have been 
placed in all of the forty-eight states and up 
wards of three hundred cities and towns, the 
defense housing problem has become urgent in 
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communities throughout the country. Some of 
the specific steps that a community can take to 
solve the problem of housing workers in defense 
industries are pointed out by The Twentieth 
Century Fund, 330 West 42d St., New York 
City, in its new bulletin Defense Housing in 
Our Town, available for 2 cents. 

For those forlorn individuals who have no li- 
brary school dinner to attend at the A.L.A. Con- 
ference in Boston because they never went to a 
library school—and for those choice spirits who 
did, yet for one reason or another are not attend- 
ing library school dinners of their own—a Waifs 
and Strays dinner will be held at 6:30 on Mon- 
day evening, June 23d, on the roof of Boston's 
famed Parker House. Reservations may be made 
up to the limited capacity of the available space 
by sending name and address and $2.25 to 
Christine E. Hayes, Public Library, Boston. 
Tickets will be sent by return mail. 


ee Le 


The Board of Directors of the Association of 
College and Reference Libraries have voted unani- 
mously to endorse a plan for a duplicate periodi- 
cal exchange union which is outlined below. This 
plan was published in the February 15, 1940, 
issue of the Library Journal. Since that time 
seventeen libraries have agreed to try out these 
suggestions, and five libraries have indi- 
cated substantial interest in the plan, if it could 
be put into operation. It is hoped that the plan 
may be initiated by May 15, and that before that 
time many other libraries will indicate that they 
are willing to give it a trial. 

The essential points of the plan for a periodi- 
cal exchange union as approved by the Associa- 
tion of College and Reference Libraries are as 
follows: 


other 


1. Member libraries will agree to the free ex- 
change policy, thus eliminating much record keep- 
ing and circumventing money difficulties. 

2. Each library will list its duplicates, giving 
volume, number, and date. 

3. These lists will be circulated among the 
participating libraries in the order of the size of 
their annual budget for periodicals. Libraries 
putting most money into periodicals will have 
priority over the others. Presumably most of the 
material large libraries will need will be more 
rare and difficult to obtain than that desired by 
smaller libraries. The advantage to smaller li- 
braries of access to duplicate material of large 
libraries offsets this priority of choice. 

4. As these lists pass from one library to an- 
other, items required by any library will be 
crossed off the list by that library, and requested 
from the library owning them. The receiving li- 
brary will pay carriage charges. Libraries will be 
asked to keep a record of the number of pieces 
of bound and unbound material sent to and re- 
ceived from members of the exchange union. 
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5. Libraries desiring to become members of 
the exchange union are urged to send their peri- 
odical budget figures to Fisk University Library, 
Nashville, Tennessee, Neil C. Van Deusen, Li- 
brarian, as long as possible before May 15. A 
routing list will then be prepared by the Fisk 
University Library Staff, and will be submitted to 
the American Library Association statistical staff, 
as a neutral agency, for checking against their 
records of periodical budgets. Fisk University 
Library will undertake to mimeograph the routing 
sheets and to mail them to all participating li- 
braries. Each library will then forward its list of 
periodical duplicates to the first library on the 
list, and the plan will be in operation. 


Co & 


Clarence S. Metcalf, for many years business 
manager of the Cleveland Public Library and 
secretary-treasurer of the Library Board was ap- 
pointed Acting Librarian of the Cleveland Public 
Library at the regular meeting of the Library 
Board on Wednesday, March 19, after Librarian 
Charles E. Rush relinquished his duties prepara- 
tory to becoming Director of Libraries at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

Librarian Rush in a letter to the Board stated 
that he would be available for consultation in an 
advisory capacity until April 15. 

Immediately after Metcalf’s appointment, Board 
President Charles H. Garvin appointed the entire 
Board as a committee to seek a new librarian. 
President Garvin submitted a number of applica- 
tions for the $9,000 post which have been re- 
ceived by the Board since Librarian Rush’s resig- 
nation was announced. 


oe & 


Under the heading “Mr. Rush Resigns,” the 
union members of the Cleveland Public Library 
staff, in their official bulletin, comment: 


“The recent regrettable controversy in the local press 
over Mr. Rush’s resignation appears to have set the pro- 
fessional world by its ears. 

““We wish to state here and now that although the 
union has not always been in accord with the practices 
and policies of the Board, we believe that in the present 
instance it is being unfairly attacked. 

“Because the members of this Board do not represent, 
as did the old-style Boards, the city’s 400, the papers 
have assumed that they are incapable of doing a good 
job as library trustees. Vague accusations against the 
Board bear all the earmarks of ‘smear’ technique. Our 
belief that the newspapers are distorting the truth to 
their own ends is borne out by the fact that they refused 
flatly, on public invitation, to substantiate their accusa 
tions with any kind of proof, that the journals of our 
profession should accept scandalous innuendo in the 
press as fact without attempting to get at the real th 
is indeed a sorry indication of the gullibility of librar- 
ians. 








tr 
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The Information Exchange on Education and 
National Defense, which has recently been organ- 
ized in the U. S. Office of Education as a clear- 
ing house for ideas and materials on education 
and national defense, has issued its first catalog. 
It lists 103 items which have been organized into 
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24 loan packets. Publications, posters, outlines, 
study units, pictorial booklets, reprints of maga- 
zine articles all touching on some defense plan or 
problem are listed in the catalog. They come 
from institutions as widely separated as Seattle, 
Wash., and Columbia, S.C. Loan packets listed 
are made up of materials contributed by schools 
and colleges, organizations and other interested 
individuals and groups. A copy of the catalog 
listing these materials may be secured by writing 
to Information Exchange on Education and Na- 
tional Defense, U. S. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, D.C. 


eo & 


The forty-third annual meeting of the Medical 
Library Association will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Medical School, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., May 29-31. The program will include 
papers on the Cooperation of Libraries, Union 
Catalogs, Medical History, and Industrial Medi- 
cine. 

Co & & 


Mrs. Betty Peckham, School Librarian at the 
Bloomfield, N.J., Junior High School, will have 
a vocational picture book for older girls The 
Airline Hostess, published by Thomas Nelson 
& Sons next fall. During her library work with 
children, Mrs. Peckham was frequently asked for 
a book on airline stewardesses. Finding that 
there was no book on the market which exactly 
fitted the need, she wrote one herself. 


In our story last month on the new Brooklyn 
library we failed to mention the names of the 
architects responsible for the conspicuously suc- 


cessful design of the building. They are Alfred 
Morton Githens and Francis Keally. 

A welcome addition to any existing picture 
file is the collection of documentary photographs 
just published by the Creative Educational So- 
ciety, Mankato, Minn. There are more than 700 
photographs in this series, all classified by a sys- 
tem of guide cards around the problems of food, 
shelter, clothing, communication, transportation, 
the conservation of human resources, and the 
conservation of natural resources. Each photo- 
graph contains information needed by librarians 
including the heading, sub-heading, the number 
of the picture to facilitate replacement, the 
source of the picture, the publisher, and de- 
tailed printed information. The material is made 
readily accessible for the user through the master 
cross-reference alphabetical index. The publishers 
supply mount and blank guide cards for new 
sub-divisions to assist in building up the picture 
file. 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


Inadvertently we misspelled the name of the 
author of the leading article in our March issue: 
“Books—for Peace and Reconstruction.” The 
writer is Mildred T. Stibitz, of the Dayton, Ohio, 
Public Library. 

eo & & 

For the third successive year the people of the 
United States will celebrate I Am An American 
Day, on May 18. The President, at the request 
of the Congress, has issued a proclamation to 
that effect, calling on “patriotic, civil, and edu- 
cational organizations to join in exercises calcu- 
lated to impress upon all our citizens, both 
native-born and naturalized, the special signifi- 
cance of citizenship in this Nation.” 

From Alex. J. Philip, ‘“Lodgewood,’’ Grave- 
send, England, comes a sample copy of The 
Literature of the German War, 1939—A Pre- 
liminary Classification by Arthur J. Hawkes. This 
is the first serious attempt to classify the rapidly 


increasing literature of the present war. The 
classification is based on the Dewey system. 
The Office of Education Leaflets on Profes- 


sional Occupations, described in Allan R. Ottley’s 
article, The Federal Government Helps the Li 
brary Help Youth (page 495 of our February 
1941 issue), should have been listed as five 
each, instead of free. 
Ve Le Le 

Barnes & Noble have reissued the two-volume 
set of Moses Coit Tyler's The Literary Histor) 
of the American Revolution, an outstanding ref 
erence and source book of the period that has 
long been out of print. 


Se ne 

Fenn College Library in Cleveland has issued 
a new Library Guide. ‘We will gladly send a 
copy to any university or college library request 
ing it,” writes Librarian Roland Mulhauser 

we &S & 

The first of several Speech Clinics being held 
in New Jersey by the Junior Members’ Round 
Table for the purpose of establishing a Speakers’ 
Bureau, took place on March 20 at the New 
Jersey College for Women, at New Brunswick, 
N.J. The Bureau will consist of from four to 
ten speakers, chosen by competent judges, who 
will be available for speaking engagements on 
books and kindred topics all over the state. It is 
hoped that the Bureau will thus provide li- 
braries with capable speakers, and give an oppor- 
tunity to talented young librarians to acquire 
experience in the field of public speaking. The 
project has met with much enthusiasm, both from 
the Juniors themselves, who welcome a chance 
for self expression, and from harassed librarians 
who cannot always find the time to fill as many 
speaking engagements as they would like to, 


cents 
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New JERSEY JUNIOR MEMBERS’ SPEECH CLINIC 

Those participating in the first clinic were, seated from left to right: Virginia Stutsman, Glen 
Ridge; Helen O’Gorman, Verona; Sarah E. Fralich, Roselle; Elizabeth Dorety, Trenton; Clara 
Deres, Trenton; and Florence Downs, Bloomfield. Standing, from left to right, are two of the 
judges, Marie D. Loizeaux, associate editor of the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN; and J. M. Brines, 
assistant professor of psychology, University College, Rutgers University; Helen L. Todd, Trenton, 
chairman of the Committee; Leo Etzkorn, Paterson, the third judge; and Dorothy Stickle, Glen 
Ridge, president of the Junior Me mbers Round Table of New Jersey. 


The Visual Education Department of Detroit, The Boston librarians are really going to 
Mich., has a set of slides called “Know Your town in their preparations for the A.L.A. con- 
Library,” which can be shipped to you with no ference, June 19-25. They are even, under the 


cost except express charges. The story of this editorship of Ruth §. Berlin, Boston Public Li- 
set of fifty slides on the development of libraries 


and methods of school library administration was 
published in Wilson Bulletin, June 1932, under 
the heading, “Visual Methods of Library Instruc- 


brary, publishing a bright little magazine called 
The Convention Crier in order to coordinate the 
joint interests and pursuits of the several hundred 


tion.” Please communicate with Mrs. R. Keith. Committee members engaged in preparing for the 
Condon Intermediate School, 1314 West Grand convention. “In other words,” as the editor 
Boulevard, Detroit. succinctly remarks, “this is a house organ.” 


In the first issue the Hospitality Committee 


reports its dilemma as to the manner of greeting 


The newspaper PM has been trying “desper- the delegates from the 48 states. The following 
ately” to locate, for purchase, a set of the bound greetings and salutations are under consideration: 


e 7 , ] "Oo T 91-¢ 
volumes of the New York Times from 1914 1. “Hewde geadaee.”* 


through 1938, or for any year or period of years 2. “Welcoene sttenges.”” 

within those dates. Either the ordinary wood 3 **How-de-do.”” 

pulp edition or the rag paper edition is ac- 4. “Hi-ya old boy’ (or “‘old girl’’) 
ceptable. Communicate with Richard Giovine, 5. ‘Hah yo-all bean?’’ 

librarian, PM, 27 Sixth Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 6. ‘Hello sonny.”’ 


7. ‘Como esta usted?’’ (Hispano-American influence) 


te Le Lo 8. or the traditional Bostonian ‘‘How do you do?”’ 











On To Boston 


librarians to attend the 


CHOOL 
A.L.A. conference in Boston, the theme of 


planning 


which is “The Americas—South and North,” 
will find several interesting events specifically 
planned for them. The Newbery and Caldecott 
Awards program is scheduled for Friday, June 
20, at 2:30 P.M., and a joint meeting with the 
Young People’s Reading Round Table and the 
Section of Library Work With Children will be 
held on Saturday, June 21, at 10:00 a.M., at 
which the all-important question of reorganiza- 
tion will be discussed. Preliminary information 
will be included in this section next month. 
The section meeting is scheduled for Saturday 
at 2:30 P.M. At the dinner meeting Saturday 
at 6:30 p.M., Alonzo G. Grace, Commissioner 
of Education of the state of Connecticut, will 
speak on “Education and the Defense of the 
Nation.”” On Monday, June 23, at 2:30 P.M., a 
joint meeting is scheduled with the Young 
People’s Reading Round Table and the Section 
for Library Work with Children, at which the 
speaker will be Madame Isabel de Palencia. On 
Tuesday afternoon the New England School Li- 
brary Association will be hostesses at a tea to 
be held in the Brookline High School Library. 
The usual breakfasts or luncheons will be held 
by the School Library Supervisors and the Private 
School Librarians on Monday. See next month's 
issue for the complete schedule. 


Springfield Meeting 


A joint meeting of the New England School 
Library Association and the Connecticut School 
Library Association will be held in Springfield, 
Mass., on May 9 and 10. 


Defense News 


The American Library Association has issued 
“The Shop's Library: Material Useful for Ele- 
mentary Training,” compiled by the staff of the 
Omaha Technical High School Library, Iva 
Winterfield, librarian, and has been issued as 
part two of the Booklist for March 1, 1941. 
This is the first list designed specifically for 
school libraries and is available as a separate 
for 25 cents. 


In cooperation with the United States Office of 
Education a monograph entitled “Why Industrial 


{* This monthly department about school libraries is 
prepared for the Wilson Library Bulletin under the 
auspices of the School Libraries Section of the American 
Library Association. All school librarians are invited 
to utilize this department for the discussion of their 
problems. Inquiries, suggestions, and contributions 
should be sent to Willard A. Heaps. School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, New York City.]} 


WILLARD A. HEAPS 
Editor 


Training Needs Books” has just been issued, 
which describes vividly the reasons for wider 
use of library materials in the defense program 
based on the survey of Russell Munn recently 
undertaken under A.L.A. auspices. This could 
be used with good results in indicating book 
needs and necessities to administrators in schools 
where defense programs have been established 


A New World Order 


The latest in the series of A.L.A. booklists, 
this title has been compiled by Fern Long, 
associate readers’ adviser of Cleveland Public 
Library, and was issued as Part II of the Book- 
list for February 1, 1941. It includes a narra- 
tive discussion of books looking forward to an 
eventual basis for world peace. Every librarian 
should be thinking ahead toward such an 
eventuality. 


A ’Teen Age List 


The Carnegie Free Library, Alliance, Ohio, has 
issued an interesting mimeographed bulletin 
entitled “Lively Literature for Teen Age Readers” 
which is aimed to furnish a suggestive purchase 
list on many types of reading of interest to the 
adolescent: animal stories, adventure, sports, 
mysteries, personality streamliners (biography), 
host and hostess, getting a job, for after school, 
and career stories. The list will be sent to any 
school librarian for 114 cents in stamps to cover 
mailing cost. 


Catholic Pamphlets 


Supplementary to the sources mentioned by 
Mrs. Ireland in the December section, Sister M 
Catherine Eileen, librarian of Holy Names Col 
lege Library, Spokane, Washington, suggests the 
following sources for pamphlets on modern 
problems which represent Catholic thought: 

THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFER- 

ENCE, 1312 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 
Social Action Series, 5 cents. 
THE QUEEN’S WorK. 3742 West Pine Blvd., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Pamphlet-a-Month, 10 cents. 
Periodical sources are the Catholic Library 
World and the Catholic Educational W orld 


A New School Library Handbook 


In order to make the transition from ele- 
mentary to secondary school libraries at the 
Duffield School, Detroit, Michigan, its librarian, 
Marion Carter, has prepared a 36-page hand- 
book entitled ‘“There is a Difference,” which is 
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used for library instruction. The feature is 
that pages are not of uniform size, but the head- 
ings are “cut in” so that specific items may be 
located at a glance. Miss Carter suggests that 
school librarians might wish to obtain a number 
of copies to be used in the library by individual 
classes. The present price is twenty cents, and 
orders should be received by her at the school, 
2700 Clinton St., Detroit, by May 15, 1941. 
This is but one of many examples of newer types 
of publicity by which school librarians are in- 
creasing their services through publicity means. 


Missing Books 


The ever-present problem is with us again 
(see March issue). The following announce- 
ment by Doris M. Cole, librarian of the Massena, 
N.Y., Senior High School, was read and posted 
in all home rooms one noon, and two days later 


every book was back on the shelves!: 
To THE STUDENTS OF MASSENA SENIOR HIGH SCHOO! 

Do you belong to the dark ages? 

Libraries today are different from those of medieval 
days in one important particular Then all books 
were chained to the shelves. They could be picked up 
and looked at (with some difficulty), but they could 
not be removed. . . And only carefully accredited 
scholars were allowed in the library even to look 


NEEDED—A NEW 
By Maud 


The dictionary defines circulation in a library 
as the lending of books, pictures, records, etc., 
usually for use outside the library. 

In library literature, circulation in a school 
library has recently been defined as that which 
is taken from the library for use in any other 
room in the building, or outside the building. 


At one time a library was thought of and 
generally used as a place from which to borrow 
books, and every book taken from the library 
counted one in the daily circulation figures, if 
three people read it or if it was returned unread. 


When libraries were established in schools, the 
term circulation was adopted as one measuring 
stick. The present day curriculum requires stu- 
dents to secure opinions of numerous persons, 
instead of using one textbook. Reading rooms 
are being built large enough to seat one-tenth 
of the enrollment of the school, and classes are 
being taken to the library for laboratory work. 
Another trend is to have less home work and in 
some places home work assignments are not 
permitted. In the latter case, books for reference 
work must be used in the school, and the library 
is the place provided for this reading. 


Circulation, with its original definition, is still 
used as a measuring stick. In a school with 
seven periods a day, there may be an average of 
70 students in the library each period, 40 before 
and 100 after school, and at the close of the 


* Librarian, Senior High School Library, Altoona, 
Pa., and Instructor, Temple University Summer School 
of Library Science, 1937-41, 
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Think how different 
(our school library, for 


library of today is 
instance), which anyone may 
enter, and from which anyone may borrow. The 
reason for this difference is partly, of course, that 
books are more plentiful now, but also partly because 
people are different now. Remember, they had torture 
chambers then. 


the free 





Or at least we thought they were. What has caused 
some doubt to rise in our minds is the increasing 
number of missing books in the Senior Library—not 
a great many, as yet, but enough to make us wonde 
if the present generation is really modern or if 
belongs to the middle ages. 

Last week we checked all books Yesterday, afte 
only three days, the following were unaccounted f 
(Here list missing books). This general announcement 
is an appeal to those responsible If you just took 
the book to read, you should be through with it 
now ; bring it back. 

If you need it for a book report, bring it in and 
get it charged If you thought it didn’t matter whethe 
it was charged or not, it most definitely does! T! 
is no way to keep track of 4,000 books, 3,000 maga 
zines, and 700 students except through our desk 
procedure. 

If you really want it for your own collection, tell 
so; we would much rather give you the book than to 
have you steal it. If any of the books that were 
missing at inventory time should reappear in the libra 
we would be most happy and would ask no que f 

Let's be twentieth century. Let's have to go 
back to the days of chained books and guards at the 
library doors. 

THE SENIOR LIBRARY 
MEASURING STICK 
Minster * 
day, after helping these 630 students locate 


material and supervising their reading, the librar- 
ian must list zero under circulation, as the 
service rendered by the library to this group. 

There is a decided need to either re-define the 
word circulation, or replace it with a word or 
phrase in keeping with modern education trends 
in school libraries. The important record is not 
how many books were taken out of the library, 
but how many book tools were actually used, 
how many satisfied readers there were and how 
much they read. 


We are building large reading rooms, taking 
classes to the library to read, discontinuing home 
study, and measuring the service of the library 
by the number of books taken out of the reading 
room, which is not an accurate picture of library 
service. 

Stress should be placed on the materials used, 
and not on the place where they are used. If 
the word circulation does not represent the actual 
situation, let us replace it by a more inclusive 
word or phrase which will denote the actual 
picture. That phrase could be “number of 
items of materials used 


It is service rather than statistics that is of 
vital importance, yet, if statistics are to be kept, 
they should have a real meaning. Carrying books 
around will not educate students for worthy 
citizenship. The aim of the school is to develop 
readers, then why not measure the service of the 
library by actual supervised reading done in the 
reading room? 











{A monthly review of non-subscriptian publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed, Louis 
Shores, Peabody School, Nashville, Tenn.} 


For June 


HE June issue will once more contain the 

two annual features of the past—results of 
the contest and a list of outstanding reference 
books of 1940. 


Again reference librarians will be asked to 
check a list of reference books and to indicate 
which ones in their opinion were indispensable 
to adequate reference work. 

The contest is the most promising one I have 
ever sponsored. A month before the contest 
closes I have in my possession a score of excel- 
lent suggestions for reference books. Besides de- 
scribing the winning proposal for a needed ref- 
erence book I intend to list a one-sentence de- 
scription of every idea submitted. Should any of 
these ideas bring a strong demand from reference 
librarians I am certain the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany will give serious consideration to its prepara- 
tion for publication. 


Briefs 


Progress on the Encyclopedia of Sports, Games, 
and Recreations is reported in a letter from Wil- 
son M. Ranck, general chairman of the joint com- 
mittee of the A.C.R.L. and the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation. Tentatively, a set of from six to eight 
quarto volumes of 600 to 1,000 pages each to 
cover development, growth, and trends of sports, 
games, and recreation, with special emphasis on 
America, is contemplated. Reference librarians 
are being asked to make suggestions. . . . Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire Library Reference 
Notes for February 15 was devoted to biblio- 
graphic tools and several new reference books. 
. . . From Scripta Mathematica and Editor Jeku- 
thiel Ginsberg comes a reminder of mathematical 
biographical tools. Portraits of Famous Philoso- 
phers Who Were Also Mathematicians, by Cas- 
sius Jackson Keyser, has just been released. Por- 
traits of Eminent Mathematicians, by David 
Eugene Smith, in two portfolios was released in 
1936-38. Both titles may be secured from 
Yeshiva College, Amsterdam Avenue and 186th 
Street, New York City. . . . “What one title do 
you most regret being out of print?” Peter 
Smith of National Bibliophile Service wants to 
know, and there is a good chance he will reprint 
it if demand warrants. Latest of his reprint ven- 
tures is the American Catalogue, 1876-1910. The 
entire set of 13 volumes is to be sold at $170 
or individual volumes up to 1900 at $12.50 and 
after 1900 at $15. 


BOOKS »* & edited by LOUIS SHORES 


Theodore Roosevelt 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT CycLopEpIA. Ed. by 
Albert Bushnell Hart and Herbert Ronald Fer- 
leger; foreword by William Allen White. NY. 
Roosevelt Memorial Association, c. 1941. 674p 
$6 

Scope: Sayings and doings of TR 

Arranged: Alphabetically by subject 

This is more than a concordance. It presents 
under alphabetical headings just what the first 
Roosevelt thought and said about issues affecting 
America. Whether or not the Cyclopedia consti- 
tutes what William Allen White is pleased to 
call a “Bible of Democracy,” it really does pro- 
vide a ready reference index to Roosevelt quota 
tions as well as the quotations themselves. Ex 
cellent format, careful editing, and timely selec 
tion of subject headings make this an important 


reference tool for school, public and college 
libraries. 
World War II 
AN ATLAS-HISTORY OF THE SECOND GREAT 


WaR in maps and diagrams with comment by 
J. F. Horrabin. N.Y. Alfred A. Knopf, 1941 
99p. $1.50 net 

Scope: Economic and military background of belliger 

ents and potential belligerents 

Arranged: Regionally 

These 51 maps and charts and the intercalated 
commentary provide as compact a reference hand 
book on the war as has been published. Included 
are the territorial changes since 1914, principal 
lines of communication by land and sea, chief 
fortifications and military action to date with in 
dications of possible future campaigns. Economi 
information includes sources of raw materials and 
supplies, industrial areas and other equipment 
Any reference tool that deals with such a fast- 
moving event as the present war faces an impos 
sible requirement of up-to-dateness. But the core 
material provides a basis for judging all subse- 
quent happenings no matter how frequent. 


Recorded Retrogression 


THE WorLD OVER IN 1940; the Living Age 
1941 annual; a chronology and interpretation of 
the year in a world at war. Ed. by Leon Bryce 
Bloch and Lamar Middleton. N.Y. Living Age 
Press, 1941. 914p. $4 

Scope: Annotated diary 

events of year 

Arranged: Day by day chronology and commentary 

This third annual is the most exciting reading 
of the three. It covers a year of fateful happen- 
ings occasioned by the lightning Nazi conquests 
of most of western Europe. For the history stu- 
dent, newspaper reader, radio listener it provides 
an animated news index. It performs for Ameri- 


of political-social-economic 
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can libraries the services the Annual Register has 
thus far offered with a British accent. Although 
the larger libraries will want both, the smaller 
libraries will do well to purchase The World 
Over first. Equally suitable in school, public, or 
college libraries. 


Book of the Month 


CAMBRIDGE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH LITER- 


ATURE. Edited by F. W. Bateson. N.Y. Mac- 
millan, 1941. 4v. $32.50 

Scope: ‘Particulars of every writer and every book 

worthy of inclusion in a record of English Litera- 


ture from the earliest times to the beginning of this 

century 
Arranged: Chronologically—v. 1, to 1650; v. 2, 1660- 

1800 ; v. 3, 1800-1900; v. 4, index 

Each entry includes in addition to the author 
and title, the date and place of first publication, 
date of subsequent editions and translations with- 
in fifty years of the first, and details of the more 
important or convenient modern editions. Lists of 
the most important critical and biographical stud- 
ies of the various authors, and sections illustrating 
the social, political and intellectual background 
are also included. 

Its significance for reference workers must in- 
dubitably lie in the fact that with it every query 
in English literature from the simplest fact-finding 
question of a high school student to the detailed 
research of a specialist-scholar can be started on 
the road to answer. No English writer, no mat- 
ter how obscure, no work regardless of how long 
it has been forgotten need remain fugitive. By 
means of the detailed index speed as well as 
accuracy is Indispensable to all who 
work in the field of English literature and to li- 
braries that serve them. 


assured. 


Listeners’ Delight 


Selected and 
Whittlesey House, 


1939-40 
N.Y 


Best BROADCASTS OF 
edited by Max Wylie 


1940. 368p. $3 

Scope: Second annual anthology of outstanding radio 
scripts 

Arranged: By type 


Includes comedy scripts for Jack Benny, Fred 
Allen, Burns and Allen, Bob Hope, and the AI- 
drich Family. The news broadcasts feature Wil- 
liam L. Shirer’s description of the signing of the 
Armistice in the old railroad car at Compiegne 
and the eyewitness story by James Bowen of the 
scuttling of the Graf Spee. Other examples in- 
clude six radio dramas, a daytime serial, musical 
and educational broadcasts, best talks, sports re- 
ports, etc. 

Although a major purpose is to provide exam- 
ples for those who write or aspire to write for 
radio, at least as significant for reference purposes 
is the cross-section provided of the radio year. 
Until the major broadcast companies have de- 
veloped a plan for recording the best radio 
programs for library use Best Broadcasts may well 
provide the necessary guidance for audio-visual 
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collections. An important reference tool for all 
audio-visual libraries as well as for libraries serv- 
ing readers with an interest in radio writing. 


So You're Going to College 


By Ran- 
N.Y. Association Press, 1941. 


How TO MAKE Goop IN COLLEGE. 
dall B. Hamrick. 
274p. $2.50 


CHOOSING 
mY . 
$2.50 

The second title should probably be used first 
since it deals with the problems confronting the 
boy or girl before he goes. In successive chap- 
ters the why, the cost, the self-help methods, the 
things to look for, and a classification of institu- 
tions are presented. Then follows a good refer- 
ence chart of some 400 institutions showing at a 
glance costs of the various items. 

After the college has been selected the Ham- 
rick title will be invaluable. It provides a prac- 
tical handbook on campus psychology, etiquette, 
and study including details on such vital matters 
as introductions, dating, dining, dancing, week-end 
courtesy, dormitory life, personal appearance, 
finances, etc. Among the contributors are ex- 
perts on clothing, fashions, make-up, health, em- 
ployment, psychology, and education. Among the 
best chapters is one by Ruby Ethel Cundiff on 
library use. A valuable directory of college or- 
ganization is included as an appendix. 

Both of these volumes have fine reference pos- 
sibilities in school as well as in college libraries. 


A COLLEGE. By John R. Tunis. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1941. 249p. 


Fugitives 


are reference questions still unanswered in the 
library in which they were asked. If you can 
answer them or if you have Fugitives of your 
own write to Louis Shores, Peabody 
School, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Library 


Answered 
78. Answers were received from Mrs 
nell, Wawa, Pa., Mary M. Kempe, Sullins Col 
Bristol, Virginia, and Avis M. Morison, 
City Library, Springfield, Mass., as follows: 


Arthur R. Pen- 
lege, 


Attributed to Aesop in the Fable of the Four 
Oxen and the Lion via Bartlett's Familiar Quo 
tations (llth ed.). Also to John Dickinson, 
“By uniting we stand by dividing we fall.’’— 
The Liberty 1768. George Pope Morris 
(1802-64). Quoted in the Flag of Our Union, 
Stanza 1. Also, in Shankle’s State Names given 


Song, 


as Missouri's state motto and suggested as 
taken by the state from George P. Morris’ 
poem, 
New 
80. ‘‘There are four boxes which govern the world: 


the cartridge box, the ballot box, the jury box, 
and the band box.”’ Frances Dorrance, librarian 
of the Hoyt Library, Kingston, Pa., 
source and exact wording. 


wants the 


(Continued on page 800) 








Junior Librarians Section’ 


Chairman’s Column 


ILL we be seeing you at A.L.A. in Boston 

next month? Every Junior Member should 
make an effort to attend the Tenth Birthday 
Celebration of the Round Table—even if a 
younger sister's roller skates or a younger 
brother's bicycle are the only available means 
of transportation. 

The annual business meeting will be held on 
Friday afternoon June 20th, during which the 
various committee reports will be presented, the 
items of new business undertaken, and the officers 
elected for the coming year. 


On Saturday morning, June 21st, the Constitu- 
tion Committee will submit a draft of the con- 
stitution which it has prepared. This new 
formulation of governing regulations will be 
thoroughly examined, revised, discussed, and 
adopted if sufficient progress can be made during 
the period of time at our disposal. This re- 
organization of the JMRT to conform and 
harmonize with the newly adopted constitution 
of the A.L.A. should be the concern of every 
member. The Committee hopes that this meet- 
ing will be well attended and urges the members 
to take an active part in the discussion. 

The members of the JMRT Local Committee 
are busy with plans for a Birthday Party dinner 
and entertainment, and from advance reports it 
will be a very attractive program. We plan to 
have a guest of honor whom everyone knows 
and appreciates, and a guest speaker from the 
field of science and industry. The staff of the 
Lynn Public Library are taking over the responsi- 
bility for the entertainment, and all in all it is a 
party you can’t afford to miss. 


The Local Committee is under the chairman- 
ship of V. Genevieve Boisclair of the Lynn 
Public Library. Miss Boisclair is also state JM 
chairman. She is being assisted by Sarah Ballard 
of Memorial Hall Library, Andover; Marguerite 
Bartlett, Medford Public Library; Margaret 
Cameron, Saugus Public Library; Philip Dolan, 
West Newton Library; Dorothy Flynn, Lynn 
Public Library; Cynthia Laraway, Winchester 
Public Library; Philip McNiff, Newton Free 
Library; Florence Newsome, Boston Public Li- 
brary; Arthur Parsons, Swampscott Public Li- 
brary; and Barbara Shute, Sawyer Free Library, 
Gloucester. 


The Atlanta and University of Georgia Junior 
Members held a joint discussion conference on 
March 6th, at Athens, Georgia, on the subject 
of exchange of library positions, with Dr. Ralph 





* Material submitted for publication should be 
addressed to the Round Table’s editorial representative 
and ‘‘co-ordinator,’’ Hazel Kirk Levins, Free Public 
Library, East Orange, New Jersey. 


H. Parker, director of the University of Georgia 
Libraries, as discussion leader. 


The two groups made thorough investigation 
of the subject, treating the idea of exchange of 
positions from both the internal and external 
point of view. They discussed the advantages 
to be gained from rotating positions among the 
non-administrative members of a library staff, as 
well as the exchange of positions between li- 
braries. There is sufficient worthwhile informa- 
tion to be found in their two-page mimeographed 
report to fill a whole column. As space is not 
available here I would suggest that those inter- 
ested write to Agnes Barnes, University of 
Georgia Libraries, Athens, Georgia, for copies 


JOHN M. CONNOR 


Splinters From the Round Table 


Patricia Paylore served as the organizing chair 
man of the Arizona JM Group. The meeting 
was held on April Sth during the annual con 
ferenie of the Library Association of that State 
Welcome and every success to the new state or 
ganization that joins the ranks of the JMRT 


Greetings and a wish for much happiness to 
Joanna Wippert, New York’s chairman. We 
learn that she changed her name recently to Mrs 
Kenneth Hyer. 


Two more states, Louisiana and Mississippi, 
have completed their part of the Local Index 
Project. 


Georgiana R. Coffin of the Henderson State 
Teachers College Library of Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas, is the new chairman of the Junior 
Members of that state. 


From Lee Spencer, chairman of the Okla- 
homa Juniors, we learn that his associates have 
just finished a directory of the librarians of that 
state. Copies of the directory will be sent to 
all other state organizations. 
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JMRT Candidates 


The nominating committee (Eugenia 
Maddox, Elizabeth C. Madden, Joseph 
Belloli, Esther Sperling Kalis, chair- 
man) submits the following report. 
The election will be held at the JMRT 
business meeting in Boston 


(Pictured ti p to bottom, in the 


fiw 
follou nz order) 


For Chairman: 


ELIZABETH fF BAKER. Tennessee Valley 
Authority Library, Wilson Dam, Ala 
bama. 

Helped organize Pennsylvania JMRT, 


1935; Editor, Carnegie Library of Pittsburg 
Staff Paper Bagpipe Notes, 1933-35; “‘As 
pirations of the Young Librarian,’ Wilson 
Bulletin, April 1936; County and Regional 
Libraries Section luncheon speaker, Cincin 
nati Conference, on ‘‘Where do we go from 
here?’’; ‘‘Internship in the T.V “ 
1.L.A. Bulletin, Jan. 1941. 


ANNADELE RILEY, Kansas City, Missouri, 
Public Library 

Missouri JMRT Secretary, 1934-35; 

Vice-Chairman, 1935-36; Executive Com 


mittee, 1937-38; Chairman, 1938-39; Chair 
man, Committee on Unemployment among 
Missouri Librarians, 1935; Kansas City 
JMRT: President, 1936-37; Missour: Li 
brary Association Executive Board, 1938-39; 
National JMRT: Chairman, ALA Relations 
Committee, 1939-40; Member Constitution 
Committee, 1940-41; District Secretary, 
Member, ALA Membership Committee 1940 
41 


Harry R. STRITMAN, Minneapolis, Minne 
sota, Public Library. 

Minnesota JMRT; State Chairman, 1939 
40; Minnesota Library Association, Chair 
man, Constitution Committee, 1938-40; 
Council, 1939-40; Planning Committee, 
1939; Activities committee, 1940; Chair 
man, JMRT Constitution Committee 1940 
Paper, ‘‘Books—their value in_ training 
camp morale,’’ Mid-winter ALA Confer 
ence, 1940; ALA Fellowship, 1940-41. 


For Secretary-Treasurer: 


MARGARET W. AYRAULT, Library of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, Washington, D.C. : 

Baltimore JMRT: Member of the Com 
mittee to Compile Cumulative Index to first 
five Catalogers’ and Classifiers’ Yearbooks, 

1936; Member of BookList Forum Editorial 

Committee, 1937-38; Chairman of Nominat 

ing Committee, 1938; Maryland Library 

Association: Member of Committee to com 

pile a Directory of Maryland Libraries, 

1937; New York Metropolitan Group, 

‘JMRT: Chairman, 1940. 


EDWIN CASTAGNA, Washoe County Library, 
Reno, Nevada. 
Chairman, California JMRT, 1940; 
Western editor P.L.C. Bulletin, 1941. 


For Executive Board: 
YETIVE APPLEGATE, Branches Department, 
Los Angeles, California, Public Library. 
Los Angeles Public Library, Librarians’ 
Forum Committee, 1938-39; California 
JMRT Activities Committee Chairman, 
1939-40; California JMRT Local Indexes 
Committee 1940-41, 
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MARION TERHUNE, Free Public Library, 
Paterson, New Jersey. 

New Jersey JMRI, Member Union Cata- 
log Committee, 1936-40; Member Pilgrim- 
age Committee, 1938-39; Passaic County 
Chairman 1938; Member, Nominating 
Committee 1938-39 ; Secretary-Treasurer, 
1939-40; Chairman JM Certification Com 
mittee 1939-41; Article ‘‘Library Pilgrim- 
ages,’’ Library Journal, May 1939; Article, 
Work Analysis Survey in New Jersey Li 
braries, Wilson Library Bulletin, Febru 
ary, 1941, 


POPULARITY IS FICKLE 


VERY library is faced with the 

problem of waning popularity of 

best sellers. Books which are avidly 

sought for a while later stand idly on 

the shelves, copy after copy unnoticed 

by borrowers in search of new favor- 
ites. 

In the Newark Public Library vari- 
ous experiments have been made 
toward solving this problem of the lit- 
erary wall-flower but without marked 
success. Recently, however, Maria 
Louise Prevost, Newark’s head cata- 
loger, proposed a remedy in the form 
of a poster featuring a single book 
title and an appealing slogan. The 
first one boosted George Santayana’s 
Last Puritan. Six copies of the book 
were displayed on a table shelf with 
the poster, 13 by 17 inches, announc 
ing in a frame beside them: 


Last Puritan 
GEORGE SANTAYANA 


Popularity is Fickle but a 
Book Remains Good. 


Not long ago this book 
was a best seller and a leader 
in public library demand. 
Then many readers were dis- 
appointed to find that all 
copies were out. 

Today we have copies. If 
you missed it then you will 
enjoy it now. 


The poster has been most success- 
ful, especially in moving fiction. Six 
copies of the Santayana book, Brothers 
Ashkenazi by Singer, Now in Novem- 
ber by Johnson, Honourable Estate by 
Brittain, Thinking Reed by West, van- 
ished as by magic. In non-fiction the 
experiment was used with Anne 
Lindbergh's Listen! the Wind, Edgar 
Snow's Red Star over China, Jean's 
Universe Around Us, and other titles 
and the results were also encouraging. 
The same poster, used at Branches, is 
bringing equally good reports. 








The Special Librarian 


Mary Esther Newsome, Editor 


{Special librarians are invited to contribute to this 
department. Correspondence and contributions should 
be addressed to ary Esther Newsome, Librarian, 
Suffolk University, Boston, Massachusetts. ]} 


National Health Library 


i these days, when physical fitness of selective 
service men, and as a corollary the general 
fitness of civilians, is being featured in all the 
newspapers and magazines, it may interest librar- 
ians to learn of a unique collection on public 
health and allied subjects which has been ac- 
cumulated in the past twenty years and is still 
being added to. This is the National Health 
Library which has recently moved from 50 West 
50th Street to 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


The library has a collection of about 6,000 
books, 30,000 pamphlets, and 500 magazines. 
One of the special assets of the Library is the 
card catalog in which reference is made not only 
to books and pamphlets but also to articles in 
the magazines received in the library. These 
include bulletins issued by state and city health 
departments which are not indexed anywhere 
else. This catalog offers a source of informa- 
tion on the latest material on public health sub- 
jects. While the library is open only for the 
members of the supporting organizations and 
library members, library membership may be 
obtained by the simple payment of $3 a year. 

The supporting agencies are primarily the 
members of the National Health Council, a 
coordinating agency for voluntary health organ- 
izations, some of which are the National 
Tuberculosis Association, National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing, American Public 
Health Association, American Social Hygiene 
Association, and the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene. 

The library compiles each week from the 
60 to 80 magazine articles indexed, a four-page 
mimeographed publication entitled Library Index, 
a weekly index to current periodical literature 
in the field of public health. This has a nominal 
subscription price of $2.50 a year. Owing to 
budgetary restrictions this does not cumulate 
but is in such form that the items may be cut 
out and pasted on 3x5 cards and filed under 
author or subject as preferred. The items are 
classed under large headings such as Com- 
municable diseases, Industrial hygiene, Nutrition, 
Public health nursing, Social hygiene, Tuber- 
culosis, etc. Recently the heading National 
defense was added. The Library is keeping a 
special card file of references on the subject of 
National defense, war and health. 


Books are loaned to members from out of 
town, for transportation plus a small fee. 

When time permits, since the staff is small, 
special reading lists are made up for a small 
fee to anyone writing in a request. 

The library is anxious to cooperate with other 
libraries in furthering health education and the 
use of health books. Each year in the American 
Library Association Booklist the library has a 
list of health books for public libraries. Reprints 
of this may be obtained from the library as 
long as the supply lasts. The list for 1940 will 
appear in the Booklist sometime in the Spring 


IsABEL L. TOWNER, Librarian 
National Health Library 
1790 Broadway, New York 


Aid For Finland 


The Library of the Technical Library at 
Helsinki, the only technical university in Finland, 
was completely destroyed by bombs during the 
recent Russo-Finnish war. To aid in its re-estab- 
lishment, the Special Libraries Association has 
been collecting technical books and periodicals 
from member libraries in the United States and 
Canada. The materials are being shipped on 
Finnish steamers landing at Petsamo, and one 
shipment has already been landed safely. 

The Chief of the Press Department, Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs, of Finland in a recent letter 
to O. Louise Evans, chairman of the Finnish 
Library Committee of Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, acknowledged the receipt of this collection 
and expressed the thanks and appreciation of the 
Ministry for aid to Finland. 

Much more help is needed. Publications of 
associations and universities, technical and sci- 
entific materials of all kinds, including medical 
books, are wanted. Libraries that have such 
materials, duplicate copies of technical publica- 
tions or items that are being weeded out to 
make room for new ones, may write to Miss 


Evans, chairman, Finnish Library Committee, 
Special Libraries Association, 515 14th Street 
N.W. Washington, D.C., or to Mr. Risto 


Solanko, Counselor of the Finnish Legation in 
Washington, D.C. 

The International Exchange Service of the 
Smithsonian Institute is accepting the books for 
shipment. The Smithsonian Institute cannot pay 
for transportation of the books to Washington, 
D.C., but the Finnish Legation will be glad to 
pay the costs of the shipment. Write to Miss 
Evans or to the Finnish Legation listing the 
materials you have to offer, but do not ship any 
until they have had a chance to check the list. 








For County Librarians 


By Elizabeth 


LTHOUGH many county and regional li- 

brary systems serve cities, towns, 
suburban districts as well as outlying rural areas, 
one of our primary interests will always be the 
discovery of ways in which we can be of greater 
service to country people. 


and 


Many extension librarians will, therefore, be 
greatly interested in recent reports which are 
coming in of the active cooperation of California 
county libraries with local home demonstration 
departments of the agricultural extension service, 
under the leadership of Harriet Eddy, library 
chairman, American Home Economics Association. 

The direction this cooperation takes varies, of 
course, with the individual county, but it usually 
begins with the formation of a local home 
economics committee consisting of the county 
librarian, the home demonstration agent, and 
other key people in this field. This group serves 
as a planning and clearing house committee 
and from it has grown an astonishing number 
of ways in which these two departments can 
work actively together. 

County librarians and home demonstration 
agents in some cases have visited every woman's 
club in the county, talking about the service 
and displaying attractive books available. Joint 
radio talks have been given in the form of 
conferences between these two professional 
leaders. In most cases, the county library’s book 
stock in this field has been examined by the 
home demonstration agent and new books pur- 
chased on her recommendation. Local custodians 
take books and magazines to demonstration meet- 
ings held by the extension service. Home 
demonstration agents give advance notice of 
demonstrations planned so that county library 
centers may be prepared to meet the interest 
so stimulated. 


It seems to us that this is the kind of service 
that might well be developed with every county 
agency. We have found county public health 
nurses especially eager to promote health edu- 
cation about their constituents. It is probably 
also true of nearly every other professional group. 

For a long time, one of the most active 
stimulators of reading in the T.V.A. was not a 
professional librarian at all but a member of the 
Training and Personnel Division who happened 
to be fired with the zeal to make country people 
want to read and discuss. To accomplish this, 
he usually managed to carry a canvas bag of 
books wherever he went and found time to call 


* Librarian, Hunterdon County Library, Flemington, 
N.]J. his department is sponsored by the County and 
Regional Libraries Section of the A.L.A., of which 
Miss Turner is chairman. 


T. Turner * 


attention to it and put it to use somewhere in 
every local meeting he conducted. 


Recently, the Grange Discussion Group of the 
Hunterdon, N.J., County Library found a new 
basis for discussion. This group, or at least 
the nucleus of it, has been meeting since Janu- 
ary 1936 and has discussed matters of rural 
welfare starting from many forms of stimuli. 
Sometimes, it has been a Department of Agri- 


culture or Public Affairs discussion pamphlet. 
For one year the discussion followed a short 
talk on various forms of cooperatives, each 


described by a person who had participated in 
its organization. 

Our latest discussion was held in cooperation 
with the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation which wished to experiment with a Film 
Forum with a rural group. 

The subject chosen was “What does the War 
in China mean to us?” The two short films 
used were “China Strikes Back” and a March 
of Time film called “Japan’s War in China.” 
The group found the films most interesting and 
held an alive discussion. 

No reading had been done in special prepara- 
tion for background for this discussion but 
members of the group mentioned such books as 
Lin Yutang’s My Country and My People, 
Carlson’s Twin Stars in China, Nora Waln’s 
House of Exile, Madame Sugimoto's Daughter 
of the Samurai, Snow's Red Star in China, and 
Gunther's Inside Asia which they had read. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, about fifty 
percent of the group borrowed books on China! 


Boston Conference 


The Section’s annual business meeting will be 
held on Tuesday, June 24, at the Woman's City 
Club, Boston, following luncheon at twelve thirty. 
Since we are to vote on the proposal of joining 
with the League of Library Commissions in the 
formation of an A.L.A. Library Extension Divi- 
sion, we hope you will plan to be present and 
participate in the discussion. 

Our exhibit at Headquarters will show recent 
extension developments in New England prepared 
under the chairmanship of Eleanor Wells, of 
the Vermont Library Commission. 

Don't forget to send in your application for 
the Clinics before May fifteenth! It should be 
accompanied by your check for $2 and addressed 
to the Section Secretary, Catharine M. Yerxa, 
Division of Public Libraries, Room 212 B, State 
House, Boston. 








A. L. A. Notes 


By Marion A. Milczewski 


Library Employees in The 
Armed _ Forces 


HE A.L.A. Personnel Division, in its co- 

operation with the armed forces, has 
urgent need of information about men employees 
in libraries who are called through the draft 
or who enlist in the United States Army, Navy 
or Marines. Libraries of all types are requested 
to send immediately and to continue to furnish 
for each man now employed or formerly 
employed the following information: 


1. Name. 
2. Brief notes on his education and experience; 
include length of service in the library and type of 


service (professional, sub-professional, clerical, 
maintenance, or other service). 


3. Camp or post to which he has been assigned. 


page, 


Library schools are requested to send similar 
information about their graduates and individual 
librarians about themselves. 


General Sessions At Boston 

The programs for A.L.A. general sessions at 
the Boston Conference, June 19-25, have been 
tentatively announced. “Deeds Not Words” is 
the general theme. An incomplete program 
follows: 

Thursday, June 19, 8:30 Pp. M.—Address of Welcome 
by Milton E. Lord and presidential address by Essae 
M. Culver. There will also be ‘‘Reception and 
Exhibitors Night.’’ 

Friday, June 20, 10:00 A. M.—Keyes D. Metcalf will 
preside over this meeting on ‘‘Hemispheric Relations.”’ 
Among the speakers will be Charles R. Sanderson, 
Toronto Public Library. 

Monday, June 23, 10:00 A. M.—'‘Rural Libraries’’ by 
Mrs. Raymond Sayre. 

Tuesday, June 24, 8:30 Pp. M.—'‘‘Keynote for 
by President-elect Charles H. Brown. 


1941”’ 


Boston Meetings 


Programs of varied interests which are planned 
for open meetings scheduled by groups meeting 
in Boston, June 19-25, are listed below for the 
benefit of librarians who are not members of the 
particular group concerned. 


Pre-Conference Meetings 


A Book Production Clinic sponsored by the Book 
Production Committee of the Section for Library Work 
with Children will be held Wednesday morning and 
afternoon, on June 18. 

“Defense Activities and Libraries’’ will be discussed 
at a meeting which is also being arranged for June 18. 
No time has as yet been set for the meeting. 


Adult Education Round Table—Four joint meetings are 
planned. Saturday, June 21, 10:00 A. M.—with the 
Order and Book Selection Round Table; 8:30 P.M. 
—with the Institutional Libraries Committee, at 
which time Austin H. MacCormick, executive director 
of Osborne Assn., will speak on ‘Needed Irrigation 


of an Educational Desert;’’ Tuesday, June 24 
2:30 Pp. M.—with the Round Table on Work wit! 
the Foreign Born; Wednesday, June 25, 10:00 A. M 
-with the Small Libraries Round Table. 
Agricultural Libraries Section—-Tuesday, June 24 
10:00 A. M.—Panel discussion, topic to be The 
Relationship Between the Land Grant Colleges and 
the U.S.D.A. Library,"" Mr. James G. Hodgson 


chairman. There will also be reports of the Com 
mittee on the Study of Handling Duplicate Publica 
tions of State Experiment Stations and Extension 
Divisions, and the Committee on a Clearing House 
for Duplicate Public Documents Other Than Stat 
Experiments Station and Division Publications 

Art Reference Round Table—Friday, June 20, 4:00 P.M 

Tea. Saturday, June 21, 10:00 A. M.—Speak« 

will include George H. Edgell on “Loan Exhit 
tions,”’ Beaumont Newhall on ‘*Bibliographica 
Methods for Exhibition Catalogs,"" and Mildred B 
Bradbury on “From Silver Buckles to Uncle San 
Hats.’" Luncheon will follow. 

Association of College and Reference Libraries—Satus 
day, June 21, 8:00 Pp. M.—General Session Addres 


by Dr. Mildred H. McAfee 
Bookbinding Committee—Friday, June 

A clinic on conservation and binding problems 

cooperation with the Library Binding Institute Tt 


20, 2:30 P.M 


emphasis will be on practical problems, 

by case histories of actual books shown and 
films. 

Branch Librarians’ Round Table—Saturday, |] 


12:30 Pp. M.—Luncheon. “Ideals and T 
Branch Library Service’’ will be the topi 

Business and Technology Section—Monday, June 
2:30 p.M.—Thelma R. Reinberg will discuss Tk 
Battelle Memorial Institute’’ and Nellie Mignor 
Fisher will speak on “‘A Library Program for 
with Labor Unions.”’ 

Cataloging and Classification Division—Thursday, June 
19, and Saturday, June 21, 2:30 P.M. int me 
ings with Small Libraries and A.C.R.L. respectively 
Subjects will be ‘‘How well does your Catalog Serve 
the Public?’’ and ‘‘Reorganization of the Processing 
Divisions at the Library of Congress." Tuesday 
June 24, 10:00 A. M.—‘‘Administrative Aspect 
Cataloging’ will be the theme of a general sessior 

Catholic Library Association—Tuesday, June 24, 1 
A. M.—Panel discussion will be on ‘‘Catholic Bibliog 
raphy and Indexing’’ with a summarization by 
William A. FitzGerald. 

County and Regional Libraries Section—From Saturday, 
June 21, through Tuesday, June 24, 8:00 A.M. to 
10:00 A. M.—clinic to be conducted on ‘“‘Ways to 
Enlist the Aid of Non-professionals in the Con 
munity’’ under the leadership of A. Drumm 
Jones. Tuesday, June 24, 12:30 Pp. M.—Luncheon 

Foreign Born, Round Table on Work with 
June 24, 2:30 Pp. M.—Joint meeting with Adult Edu 
cation Round Table on ‘Interpreting America: New 
Aspects of Work with the Foreign Born.’’ Lisa 


' 


Sergio, radio commentator, Station WQXR, will dis 





Tuesday 


cuss ‘‘The Importance of Interpreting America 
Other speakers will be: Jennie Flexner and Mrs 
Elsa Z. Posell. 

Junior College Libraries Section—Tuesday, June 24 


10:00 A. M.—There will be a talk on “The Use of 
Records in Junior Colleges’’ by Helen Hauck. Dr 
Foster Mohrhardt will speak on ‘Book Selection 
Tools and Practices in Junior Colleges."’ 


Junior Members Round Table—Saturday, June 21, 
6:30 P.M.—Tenth Birthday Celebration Dinner 
Open House will be held Thursday, June 19, Satur 
day, June 21, and Monday, June 23, 4:00-6:00 P. M 
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Latin America, Committee on Library Cooperation with 
—Friday, June 20, 2:30 p.M.—Dr. Lewis Hanke, 
chief, Hispanic Library Foundation, Library of Con 
gress, will speak. 

Library Extension Board—Friday, June 20, 
—'‘Regional Libraries in the United 
subject of an open meeting. 


2:30 P.M. 
States’” is the 


Music Library Association—Saturday, June 21, 10:00 
A. M.—Meeting. 1:15 Pp. M.—-Luncheon. 3:00 P.M. 

Meeting. ““Music in the Library from Three 
Points of View’’ and ‘‘American Music Libraries 
After the War’’ will be discussed at the morning 
meeting The luncheon will be featured by talks 
on ‘Music in Boston Libraries’’ and ‘‘Music in 
Latin American Libraries."’ The afternoon meeting 


will be highlighted 
formation, Please’’ 
acting as experts. 

Order and Book Selection Round Table—Saturday, 
June 21, 10:00 A. M.—joint meeting with the Adult 
Education Round Table. Lyman Bryson, director of 
the Readability Laboratory of the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education will speak on ‘‘Books 
for Shelves or Books for Readers?’’ 

Parent Education Joint Committee—Monday, June 23, 
2:30 Pp. M.-—Representatives of participating librarie 
will discuss the U.S. Office of Education experiment 
in Community Organization for Family Life. 

Progressive Librarians Council—Sunday, June 22, 8:00 


with a Question Box and “In 
program with the executive board 


Pp. M.—''The Freedom of the Book’’ will be the title 
of a lecture by Rockwell Kent, artist and writer, 
following the 7:00 dinner. Tickets to the lecture 
only will also be sold. 

Public Documents Committee—Friday, June 20, 2:30 


National Association 


~ 


P. M.—Joint meeting with the 
of State Libraries Monday, June 23, 2:30 P.M 
Symposium on the Distribution and _  Publicatior 
Policies of some Federal Agencies. 

Public Relations Committee—Clarence E. Sherman will 
lead a panel discussion, ‘‘Statistics—So What?’’ to 
be followed by a talk by Rudolf Modley, 
and How!”’ 


“Statistics 
Reference Librarians Section—Friday, June 20, 2:30 
P.M.—Louis Shores, director of George Peabody 
College for Teachers, John Tyler Arms, American 
etcher, Jose Meyer of the Library of Congress, and 
Richard Hensley, chief librarian of the Reference 
Division of the Boston Public Library, will be the 
speakers. 
Religious Books Section—Saturday, June 21, 2:30 P.M. 
-“"Recent Trends in Religious Books, and the Effect, 
if any, of the War on the Reading and Circulation 
of such Literature’’ will be the topic at this general 
session. 


Section for Library Work with Children—Friday, June 


20, 2:30 Pp. M.—The Newbery and Caldecott awards 
will be made, and the awards dinner will follow at 
6:30. 

Section for Library Work with Children, School Li- 
braries Section, and Young People's Reading Round 
Table (Joint Session)—-Wednesday, June 18, 10:30 
A. M.—Pre-conference clinic on book-making for all 
librarians interested in children’s books, sponsored by 


Book Production Committee.—Speakers include Kurt 
Wiese, artist, Charles Stringer, expert in off-set 
lithography, and Milton Glick, well-known designer 
of Viking Press Luncheon will follow. Monday, 
June 23, 2:30 p.M.—Madame Isabel de Palencia, 


author of ‘I Must Have Liberty,’’ will 


address, “‘America South.”’ 

Serials Section—Thursday, Jun 19, 2:30 Pp. M.—An 
illustrated lecture on ‘‘Early Children’s Periodicals’’ 
will be presented by Isadore G. Mudge. Saturday, 
June 21, 10:00 a. M.—Speakers will include Carolyn 
Ulrich of the New York Public Library, Mrs 
Barbara Cowles of the University of California 
Library, Maude E. Avery of the Ohio State University 
Library, Wilson Ranck of the Public Library of 
Muskegon, Mich., and Leslie Muriel Heathcote of 
the University of Washington Library. 


deliver an 
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Staff Organizations Round Table—Friday, June 20, 8:00 
A. M.—Breakfast. Olga Owens, literary editor, Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript, will speak on ‘‘The Literary 
Editor’s Job.’’ 

Theatre Library Association—Friday, June 20, 2:30 P. M. 
—Speakers on phases of ‘“Technical Problems of the 
Theater Librarian’’ will be Dr. William Van Lennep, 
Curator, Theatre Collection, Harvard College Library, 
Mrs. Helen A. Shenitz of the New York Publi 
Library, Dr. Zoltan Haraszti, of the Boston Publi 
Library, and Dr. Elemér Nagy, Curator of the Yale 


Theatre Museum. Monday, June 23, 2:30 P.M. 
Mrs. Lillian A. Hall, R. W. G. Vail, Dorothy 
Sands, Rosamond Gilder, and Elliot Norton will 
discuss ‘“The Theatre in New England. 


Trustees Section—Sunday, June 22, 8:30 Pp. M.—Chair- 
Executive Committee invite all trustees to 
attend meeting 


The foregoing represents only a few items 
from a few meetings. In addition to those noted 
above, the following groups are also planning 
open meetings at Boston: 

Acquisition Department Heads of Research Libraries, 
Audio-Visual Committee, Bibliographical Society of 
America, Committee on Work with the Blind, College 
Libraries Section, Friends of Libraries, Hospital Librar 
ies, Institution Libraries, Lending Section, Library 
Buildings Round Table, Library Unions Round Table, 
Libraries of Teacher-Training Institutions, Large Li 
braries Round Table, Massachusetts Library Association, 
National Association of State Libraries, New Hampshire 


man and 


Library Association, New Members Dinner, Photo 
graphic Reproduction of Library Materials, Private 
School Librarians, School Libraries Section, School 


Library Supervisors, Small Libraries Round Table, Round 
Table on Work with Teachers and School Administra 
tors, University Libraries Section, and Young People’s 
Reading Round Table. 


Committee For Library Cooperation 
With Latin America 


At the fourth convention of the Inter-American 
Bibliographical and Library Association the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted at the business 
meeting. 

The Inter-American Bibliographical and Library Asso- 
ciation at its Fourth Annual Convention in Washington, 
BG. 

RESOLves, To commend the work of the American 
Library Association in its program of synthesizing an 
Inter-American Library Program being carried on through 
its Washington Office in charge of Dr. Rodolfo O 
Rivera. 


Wanted: Names of Civil Service 


Libraries 
No up-to-date list of libraries under civil 
service now exists, but such a list is often 


requested. Therefore, the Sub-committee on 
Civil Service of the A.L.A. Board on Salaries, 
Staff and Tenure is collecting information on 
public, college, university, institutional and other 
libraries operating under civil service, whether 
under municipal, county, state or federal jurisdic- 
tion. If your library is under civil service, please 
notify Hazel B. Timmerman, Executive Assistant, 
Board on Salaries, Staff and Tenure, American 
Library Association, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, and state whether the pro- 
fessional, sub-professional, clerical and mainte- 
nance services are included, 











{Eprror’s Nore: The correspondence columns of 
the Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers 
for debate and comment. The Editors are not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns.} 


Reaching Labor 
To the Editor: 

Since the appearance of my article ‘Reaching 
Labor” in the November issue of the Wilson 
Library Bulletin, 1 have received many interest- 
ing comments from librarians and from labor 
union executives. 

In the January issue of this Bulletin, Ruth 
Shapiro, Milwaukee Public Library, quotes part 
of my article—‘How many of us have ever 
thought of going to the local unions which, 
with the progress of labor organization, are to 
be found everywhere? During the past two 
years, I have had occasion to ask this question 
of 21 librarians representing 21 different libraries 
working with adults. Not even one of them 
had made the effort of going to any of the 
labor unions to make known to them the facili- 
ties of the library and to invite them to use 
them.” 

Miss Shapiro goes on, “I am sorry that Miss 
Posell did not make this inquiry of 22 libraries 
with Milwaukee as the 22d” and she proceeds 
to tell of the excellent work which the Mil- 
waukee Public Library is doing with labor or- 
ganizations. I am afraid Miss Shapiro misunder- 
stood my statement. It is a well known fact in 
the library profession that the Milwaukee Public 
Library is doing a good job contributing to 
workers’ education—there are many libraries in 
the country doing a grand job of cooperating 
with labor—but how does the percentage of 
“those who do” compare with “those who 
don’t’? My article was not intended to throw 
bouquets at any library, including our own, nor 
was it intended as a survey to find out which 
libraries are or are not helping labor formulate 
and carry out a workers’ education program. My 
facts remain. Twenty-two libraries represented 
by their staff members at A.L.A. and at various 
adult education meetings had definitely said 
“no” to the question when asked if they were 
working in any connection at all with labor 
organizations. The fact also remains that Mil- 
waukee is doing a good job and that a good 
many other libraries in the country are. Should 
we go on patting our shoulder and speak about 
the good work we are doing only or should we 
rap at the door of those who have shut out any 
contact with labor organizations? As librarians, 
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What Our Readers Think 


we have a bigger problem than our immediate 
job as a staff member of a certain library. We 
must constantly keep before us problems affecting 
not only our own community but others and 
we must share in experience, knowledge, ideas, 
ideals, enthusiasm, yes, and even inspiration! 
Librarians must learn to practice democracy be- 
fore they can contribute to its preservation. 

In the March issue of your Bulletin, Sister M 
Catherine Eileen, Librarian of Holy Names Col 
lege, Spokane, Washington, calls my attention 
to two organizations not included in my list of 
source material to be used by libraries in assisting 
labor organizations. I am very grateful to her 
for her suggestions. Ted F. Silvey, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Ohio C.I.O. Council, who has 
contributed much to workers’ education and who 
is much interested in source material, will be 
very glad to add them to his list. If there ar 
other readers who have similar recommendations, 
we should like very much to have them! 

There is a wealth of valuable material put out 
by various agencies in the country which libraries 
can and ought to use. The difficulty is, however, 
that too often libraries don’t know anything 
about them. 

EtsA Z. POSELI 
Adult Education 
Cleveland Public Library 


Goodbye Gutenberg 
To the Editor: 


I should appreciate the privilege of answering 
in your columns the attack made by Mr. Payne 
upon an article of mine published by your 
magazine [p. 32, September 1940}. 

The gist of Mr. Payne's quarrel with my 
article seems to be that he insists that “print is 
the invention by which ideas are preserved.’ 
All his arguments in favor of the keeping of 
records are entirely beside the point, inasmuch 
as the whole dispute is rather about the method 
of keeping records. No one questions the 
necessity for keeping records, but there is room 
for a legitimate difference of opinion about the 
best methods of doing so. 

For some reason best known to Mr. Payne, 
printed material is permanently recorded, while 
sound recorded material is “spoken and gone.” 
For reasons equally inexplicable, he finds words 
“willy-nilly,” but printed matter flows along in 
perfect sequence. To him, the “eye searches,’ 
but the ear is inert and incapable of seeking out 
meaning. 
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He seems greatly concerned lest some one 
should record laws, financial records, contracts 
and insurance policies in sound. Why should 
any one fly into a rage, if they were so recorded? 
The oral law ruled the world for more centuries 
than the printed and we have no reason to 
believe it was any more grossly violated than 
the printed law of today. Oral contracts have 
been made and broken every day since the world 
began. As to the insurance policies, one might 
not be troubled with reading the fine print on 
the back of the policy any more. As to financial 
records, who has not heard the family budget 
read? Did it for that reason lose any coherence 
or exactness ¢ 

I suppose he is to be thanked for his sugges- 
tion about recording the Cumulative Book Index 
in sound. An application of the principle of 
the dial telephone, the Jacquard loom, and the 
Hollerith tabulating machine might produce the 
result he seems to desire. 

Finally, he drags in the hoary old fallacy that 
there are some things so abstruse and abstract 
that they can only be understood in writing. He 
mentions Kant, Marx, Einstein as producing such 
esoteric material. If he is correct, I wonder in 
what medium those great men first saw their 
ideas? Not in print, I hope, else they may be 
plagiarists. What the human mind can under- 
stand, it can understand whether couched in writ 
ing or not. The written word does not suddenly 
open the door to some hitherto inaccessible upper 
chamber of the mind. 

In the days that are to come, we shall see 
the use of the camera and of sound-recording 
equipment taught in the language and literature 
classes of our schools as a means of expression 
and description, just as handwriting, typewriting, 
and shorthand are taught today. Why should 
one slave for hours trying to catch in words the 
elusive coloring of the rainbow or the sunset, 
when he can roll out his camera and shoot it? 
Why should one labor for hours for just the 
right words to describe the cataract of Lodore, 
when he can wheel out the sound-recording 
equipment and get it as it is? Consider the 
percentage of a novel which is given over to 
word pictures of the country, buildings, dress, 
furniture mere setting as contrasted 
with the space devoted to recording what is said 
by the characters (and that would be better 
sound-recorded). We are still depending upon 
our imagination to describe in words what we 
can see with our eyes or hear with our ears. 
We are using the expressional techniques of 
Gutenberg’s day. 

RICHARD PILANT 
Department of English 
Lindenwood College 
St. Charles, Mo. 
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D.C. Nrs for Present War 
To the Editor: 

In response to numerous requests regarding 
classification of material pertaining to present 
war, we give here a brief outline. 

940.5 has been subdivided as follows 

940.51 1919-29 
Be” 1930- 
.53-.54 European war, 1939 
May be divided so far as applic- 
able like 940.3-.4 

Fuller information is given in “Notes and 
decisions on the application of Decimal Classifi- 
cation, edition 13,” nrs 7 & 9, issued by the 
Decimal Classification Section, Subject Cataloging 
Division, Library of Congress, and obtainable 
thru the Card Division at very small cost. The 
purpose of this series is to keep DC users 
informed as to new developments and to aid in 
interpretation of DC nrs as printed on LC cards. 

Naturally an adequate scheme for European 
War, 1939- can be developed only after the war 
is over. Therefore, suitable subdivisions from 
European War, 1914-1918; i.e. 940.3-.4, should 
be applied with due caution. The above men- 
tioned “Notes and decisions’ contain valuable 
suggestions as to how to use further subdivisions. 

C. J. MAZNEY AND M. W. 
GETCHELL, Editors 
Decimal Classification 
Library of Congres 


Catholic Book List 
To the Editor: 

In Kansas City (Mo.) the main library and 
many of the branches are reporting an enthusiastic 
response to the Catholic book list which was pub- 
lished in January by the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, Diocese of Kansas City. The 
books on this list were selected from books in 
the Kansas City Public Library by a committee 
of three from the library staff, the list being 
limited to books by Catholic authors or/and 
books on Catholic subjects. 

This list is used in connection with some 800 
religious discussion groups which have been or- 
ganized in the city. The leader of each group 
(12 is the maximum number to a group) en- 
courages the members to read at least one book 
from the list every two weeks as supplementary 
reading. The Register, a weekly newspaper 
which goes to the members of the Catholic 
Church in the Kansas City diocese, has in each 
issue a review of a book from this list. 

As a follow up, after these lists were dis- 
tributed to the group leaders, many of the branch 
librarians gave talks on some of the books on 
the list before meetings of the group leaders, at 
meetings of the guild and altar societies, and 
before other religious groups. At some of these 
meetings as many as 200 applications were 
requested. 
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Bishop O'Hara was so pleased with the suc- 
cess of this adult list that he has asked the 
public library to make two other lists; one to 
be used in the parochial grade schools, and one 
for the Catholic high schools. 

A limited number of these lists are available to 
libraries on request, and the Kansas City Public 
Library would welcome similar lists from other 
libraries. 

ALICE SULLIVAN, Chairman 
Catholic Book List Committee 
Kansas City, Mo., Public Library 


The Librarian’s Reward 
To the Editor: 


Doubtful Recruit of your February Mail Bag 
and those entering library service should be in- 
formed that enjoying the service will be the chief 
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reward. There is little room at the top, all will 
agree. First and even second-rate ability should 
not be attracted into a so-called profession to re- 
main stuck on a staff where one is squelched if 
he designs a better card, expresses himself in 
print, or reorganizes his desk while he watches 
the progress of those in other professions and in 
industry. He may if fortunate join the staff of 
another library, but the general situation remains 
the same and his enjoyment will be enhanced by 
breaking the ice in his new position. 

There are exceptions. Preferment will place an 
individual in a key position upon occasion. If 
library service offered the rewards wanted by 
Doubtful Recruit it would not be necessary to 
stress the fact to attract first-rate ability. Able 
men and women for the most part stay out, for 
they recognize enjoying the service is not enough. 


RETIRED. 


Open Letter to High School Seniors 


By Hazel Webster Byrnes * 


| D aan SENIORS: 


In these days preceding your graduation, 
you are looking beyond high school and 
possibly even beyond college. You are 
trying to picture yourselves in this world of 
tomorrow about which we hear so much 
and know so little. One thing we do know, 
however, and that is that the part you will 
play will be greatly determined by your 
ability of mind and hand and body. 

As you are looking upon the wide hori- 
zons of tomorrow may we help you with 
your planning? In connection with your 
college career you are probably wishing to 
also take work in a special field. You are 
trying to study yourself to determine what 
your special interests may be. Possibly you 
find an urge within you, which might in- 
cline you toward library work. 

No doubt you connect library work with 
books and reading. Let us also connect it 
with people. Books and reading and people 
belong together. Books are the rightful 
heritage of a people. That the people may 


* Librarian, State Teachers College, Mayville, N.D. 


better appreciate this heritage is in part the 
responsibility of the librarian. 

You have observed procedures in con 
nection with the use of the card catalog, 
the writing of call slips, or the filing of 
book-cards and perhaps you have thought 
of this as library work. True, it is library 
work, as is the much other technical work 
which is done behind the scenes, but this 
work is only incidental to the real end or 
purpose of library work. 

What do we mean? Let us answer by 
saying that if you are viewing the wide 
horizons as opportunities for service to 
people, you will find that library work has 
much to offer. In fact it has so much to 
offer that it touches every field of interest, 
makes one keenly alert to happenings in 
the world of tday, and affords a contact 
with people that gives a zest to living. 

Of course it has its drawbacks, but what 
work does not have? On the whole, the 
advantages so far exceed the disadvantages 
that we have no hesitancy in recommending 
that you investigate library service as a field 
of special interest. 
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URRENT BIOGRAPHY, 

magazine of 
a long way for 
in fact. 

Eleanor Packard, United Press foreign corre- 
spondent who is said to have covered more war- 
fare than any other newspaperwoman, was the 
subject of a biographical sketch last month. No 
mention was made of her maiden name in avail- 
able material, however. A telephone call to 
the United Press’ New York office halted work 
in that department while everyone there strained 
to remember their famous colleague's natal name. 
Even the head of the European service (in New 
York at the time) vainly racked his brain for 
the word that would not slip off the tip of 
his tongue. 

Finally, the U. P. office volunteered to cable 
Rome where Mrs. Packard is now stationed. 
Shortly afterward, Mrs. Packard, in the midst of 
dispatches on Il Duce’s conduct of the 
Greek campaign, sent back her maiden name 
with a plaintive question: “What good could my 
maiden name do anyone in this crisis?” 


Wilson’s monthly 
“who's news and why,” goes 


accuracy—across the Atlantic 


sorry 


A Party Royal 


But, Can You Name the Guests? 


Queen Elizabeth of England gave a party for 
her royal contemporary, King 
Because her royal invitation was nothing less 
than a command, world leaders in the arts and 
sciences were to be found among her guests. 

Certain of them had been asked to provide 
a share of the entertainment for the all day 


of France 


celebration. The great poet, ————, read 
sonnets specially written for the occasion and 
his rival's (————-) masque was pronounced a 
great success. With the musicians, ———— and 


—— in charge of the sweet concourse of 
sounds, the critics were hard put to find words 
of high enough praise, and the guests at the 


royal table were delighted with the graceful 
souvenirs created by the Italian, —, one of 
the most versatile metalsmiths of all times. 

The great ———— was eagerly followed by 


painters of lesser renown, and the philosophy of 


——- was listened to with respect by all 
present. The army and navy were represented 
by ———— and , and among the many 
great statesmen were to be seen ———— and 





; and — spent much of the 
day describing new lands they had discovered 
while expounded to all who would 
listen on the economic problems of the day. 


It was such a lovely party that it is too bad 
that it was so very fictitious; so fictitious in fact 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury was seen 
strolling arm in arm with Pope — , both 
chatting and laughing with the distinguished 
guests. 

The guests have long since departed. With a 
pencil write their names in the above blanks. 
The only requirement is that the life span of 
each must have crossed that of Queen Elizabeth. 
If you encounter difficulties consult the chrono- 
logical charts of Who Was When? which im- 
mediately suggests logical names. This is just 
one of a number of games that can be invented 
by users of this book. Others will be described 
on future pages of the Lighthouse. In this 
particular game the story should be adapted to 
the period. If Cleopatra, for example, is hostess, 
the story should bring in, among others, Julius 
Caesar, Mark Antony, Seneca the Elder, Brutus, 
Livy, and Herod the Great; which ensemble 
certainly suggests the essential characters for an 
outstanding thriller. 





To those not familiar with this ‘Dictionary of 
Contemporaries’” may we say that it indexes the 
birth and death dates of 8825 world figures who 
lived between 500 B.C. and 1938 A.D. The 
feature of the book consists of 126 chronological 
charts that quickly disclose who else was living 
during the days of X and in what field lay their 
particular claim to immortality. The fact that 
this book was published only nine months ago 
and is now being reprinted is ample proof of 
its research value. 

One of a number of solutions to the opening 
problem will be found at the end of this section. 


25% Increase 


Statistics are not particularly exciting and we 
like to skip them in the main. However, at 
times, they indicate trends like the more familiar 
straws. Therefore, we pass on for your own 
interpretation the facts that orders for the 1940 
Standard Catalog for Public Libraries are show- 
ing a definite increase over the 1934 edition, and 
that orders from university libraries have in- 
creased 25% over those for the earlier volume. 

This Catalog of non-fiction (the fiction catalog 
is in preparation) lists 11,968 books worthy of 
consideration. The books listed have first the 
approval of specialists in their fields and are then 
passed on by librarians for adaptability and gen- 
eral usefulness. A total of 23,352 analytical 
entries are included. Books of special merit are 
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starred, and those that are virtually “musts” are 
double starred. 


The C.B.I. In S.A. 


We quote with considerable pride from a 
letter recently received from one of Brazil's most 
progressive bookstores. 

“According to our plan regarding American 
Books, we are supplying every one of our book- 
selling stores in Brazil with a complete set of 
your Cumulative Book Index. Our Rio and Sao 
Paulo Branches have already received theirs and 
we are presently ordering another set for the 
interior. The more we deal with the CBI the 
more we like it. As far as we are concerned, it 
never failed to give the right information. If 
our book sellers were more progressive there 
would be a copy of it in every book store. .. . 
Anyway, in due time, they shall come to it. 

“Our sales of American Books have raised 
from 1500 dollars to 22000 in less than one 
year and we must admit that the CBI is mostly 
responsible for it. With the present order, we 
are owning already THREE complete sets of CBI 
and, if it were not for the war, which prevented 
us from opening new stores due to the lack of 
European books, there would be six or eight in 
our organization.” 


Radio Books 


Don't overlook the triple assistance to your 
radio programs available in our three recent radio 
titles. See page 716 for further details and prices. 


Filmstrip 


The H. W. Wilson Company is desirous of 
hearing from those who have used the KNOW 
YOUR LIBRARY filmstrip, prepared by Mary 
Rebecca Lingenfelter and Mary Angela Bennett, 
and issued by the Wilson Company. Have you 
found it adapted to your needs? In what manner 
did you use it? Would you suggest a second 
strip be prepared and what should it cover? 
Please write us. 


16,000 Critical Comments 


The thirty-sixth annual cumulation of Book 
Review Digest (March 1940-February 1941) 
contains descriptive notes for approximately 4,000 
books, and digests more than 16,000 criticisms 
from eighty leading review mediums. All books 
are included which are reviewed in two or more 
of these mediums. 

In addition to quoting the meat from two to a 
dozen reviews, the tenor of each is suggested by 
the use of plus and minus symbols, which sys- 
tem permits of expressing a number of nuances. 
There is no other method, so completely satisfy- 
ing, of discovering what the authorities consider 
the merits and demerits of a given book. 
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N.U.E.A. 1940-41 Question 


It was with an audible sigh of relief that 
we read the announcement kindly sent us by the 
National University Extension Association that 


their debate committee had selected for the 
coming academic year the following proposition: 
“Resolved: That every able-bodied male citizen 


in the United States should be required to have one 
year of full-time military training before attaining the 
age of 21 years.”’ 


We breathe more easily because the famous 
debate team of Summers and Summers are already 
deep in their study of all available material, 
pro and con, and we shall have the results of 
their labors published, by the time they are 
most needed; to wit, when schools reopen. 

Remember this topic wiii also be of great 
interest to many who are not members of the 
30-state N.U.E.A. organization. It may be 
ordered now and will be mailed when issued or 
on a specified date. Order it as Reference Shelf, 
#1 vol. 15. The price, $1.25. 


N.E.A.’s 1940 Selections 


We are pleased to report that included among 
the 60 Educational Books of 1940 selected by the 
National Education Association is our own School 
Library Service in the United States, by Cecil 
and Heaps. F. J. Adams concludes his review 
of this study in Education Abstracts as follows 


1 


‘Comment: This interpretative survey of school li 
| 


brary service should be required reading for all school 
administrators."’ 


The Library Journal opens their review with 
these words: 


“When a librarian writes about libraries for school 


administrators, he rarely succeeds in getting beyond the 
library profession. But when a school superintendent 
collaborates with a librarian, as in the present case, 
several things are bound to happen. First, there will 
be a minimum of technical library terminology. Second, 
more attention will be paid to the ends than to the 
means. Third, objectivity in appraisal of present prac 
tices and conditions will be more likely. 

“All three of these things have happened in this 
meaty monograph. .. .”’ 


Reference Shelf 8 & 10 


Work is well advanced on #8 of the current 
Reference Shelf volume. International Federa- 
tion of Democracies is a subject in which every- 
one should take much more than an academic 
interest. The Streit plan, Union Now, might 
be called the genesis of the book. Of course, 
it is a compilation of pros and cons. Julia John 
son reports that in compiling it she discovered 
that while the pros had much pure logic on 
their side, the cons were much more vociferous. 

Number 10 is to be a supplement that will 
bring up to date the ever useful Debate Index 
last revised in the Reference Shelf of 1938-1939. 
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mentioned in this issue 
Beers, H. P. BIBLIOGRAPHIES IN AMERI- 
CAN History. Rev. ed. 
Book Review DIGEs1 On the service 


basis 
Brewton, J. E. INDEX TO CHILDREN’S 
POETRY 


Cecil, H. L. and Heaps, W. A. ScHoo!l 
LIBRARY SERVICE IN THE UNITED 
STATES. $2.75 

CUMULATIVE BooK INDEX. On the sert 
ice basis 

de Ford, Miriam Allen WHO WAS 
WHEN? $4.75 

Fiction Catalog. Rev. ed 

Higgins, Marion V. PRACTICAL BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY MAKING 

Jarrell, Myrtis. CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

Johnsen, J. E. 

Johnsen, J. E. INTERNATIONAL FEDERA 
TION OF DEMOCRACIES. $1.25 


DEBATE INDEX. 90c 


Picture Collection: NEWARK PuBLic LI 
BRARY. 5¢h rev. ed. 

Reid, C. F. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE VII 
GIN ISLANDS 

Schnapper, M. B. NATIONAL DEFENSE 
(Reference Shelf #9 vol. 14) $1.25 

STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRAR 
1ES. On the service basis 

Wheeling, Katherine E. and Hilson, Jan« 
A. AupbIo-VisUAL MATERIALS FOR 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOO! 
READING 











Practical Bibliography Making 

N.B. We shall gladly accept your order for 
this book although there are indications that the 
title may be somewhat changed before publica- 
tion date later this month. It’s a third revision, 
and in any event there will be no change in 
the purpose of the book. Marion V. Higgins, 
the author, expresses this in her introduction as 
follows: 


Objectives of the Study: 


1. The development of skill in the evaluation of 
bibliographies. 


N 


Familiarity with various acceptable bibliographical 

forms. 

3. The development of a bibliographical sense that 
will enable the student to adapt accepted forms 
to a specific need. 

4. Familiarity with methods of compiling a simple 

bibliography. 
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CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 
Recently Published 


Book Review Dicest. 1940 annual bound volume 
Published April 2 


CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN_ SERIES. First Annual 
Supplement, 1940. Published April 21 
CuRRENT BIOGRAPHY. 1940 annual bound volume. 


Published April 30 


In Preparation 
Essay INDEX 1934-40, 7-year bound volume. Ready 
in May 
INTERNATIONAL INDEX. April 1940-March 1941 an 
nual bound volume. Ready in May 


Watch this space each month for latest infor- 
mation about cumulated volumes, supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 
and catalogs 


To Be Published 


Watch for announcements of the following 
books in the June Lighthouse: 

Bibliographies in American History. rev. ed 
Beers 

Audio-Visual Materials for Junior and Senior 
High School Reading. Wheeling and Hilson 

Bibliography of the Virgin Islands. Reid 

Constitution of the United States. Jarrell 

Fiction Catalog. rev. ed. 

Index to Children’s Poetry. Brewton 

National Defense. (Reference Shelf #9 
vol. 14) Schnapper 

The Picture Collection: Newark Public Library 
Sth rev. ed. 


Problem Solution 


One of a number of possible lists of guests for the 
Queen’s party: Charles IX; Shakespeare; Ben Jonson; 
Palestrina; Thomas Campion; Cellini; Frans Hals; 
Francis Bacon; Miles Standish; Sir Francis Drake; 
Cardinal de Richelieu; Catherine de’ Medici; Samuel 
de Champlain; Henry Hudson; Sir Thomas Gresham ; 
Gregory XIII. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


The British Library of Information, 50 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City, reports that ever 
since January there has been a heavy demand for 
publications on Air Raid Precautions from all 
over the United States and Canada. Owing to 
the fire raid on London of December 29, new 
stocks expected earlier have just arrived. Though 
themselves untouched by fire and bombs, these 
new stocks are heavily impregnated with the odor 
of burning wood. They are thus souvenirs of 
the Fire of London as well as valuable informa- 
tion on what to do in similar conditions. 


Se ee 
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To Reference Librarians 


May is the best time for ordering replace- 
ment copies of missing or mutilated periodicals 
which are to be bound during the summer. 


Even though we have the world's largest 
stock of periodicals and a current record of ship- 
ping 85% of all orders immediately, occasional 
delays are inevitable. 


The inconvenience caused binders and li- 
braries by these delays may be largely avoided 
when periodicals are ordered sixty to ninety days 
in advance. 


Since liberal terms for payment will be 
granted libraries upon request, there is really no 
reason for risking delay nor for postponing the 
purchase of all needed periodicals. 


> Pb Periodicals Department <4 4 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, etc. 
For Schools and Self Instruction. 
Wall Charts for Object Lessons 


Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 








LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED WANTED 
Notify us of any Enroll with us. We 
vacancies on your b 4 
library staff. This ie Eee 


service free. positions available. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 





of work with children, contains a superb collection of 
20 stories, 20 object talks, 20 games, 3 playlets, for 
children from eight to sixteen Effective in Sunday 
School, Vacation Bible School, and other children’s 
activities. 183 pages. Returnable copy on request. 
Dept. WB-5. 








The Standard Publishing Co 


SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the on Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York City 


8th and Cutter Sts Ohio 


Cincinnati 





Fearless Advocate of the Right 


By MARGARET C. McCULLOCH, M.D. 


Here is a biography of Dr. Francis Julius LeMoyne, a 
man who labored all of his life for the cause of freedom 
The work scrupulously refrains from introducing into the 


material any fictional or imaginative element. 


$2.00 from your bookstore. 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 


Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 
The CHILDREN’S HOUR || FOUR STANDARD DOG BOOKS 
Mayme Rolf Leonard’s book, the result of her years Well bound, illustrated books, all by 


Capt. Will Judy, Editor of Dog World. 
CARE OF THE DOG—S$i DOG ENCYCLOPEDIA—$5 
TRAINING THE DOG— PRINCIPLES OF DOG 

$1.50 BREEDING— 


Order from your bookseller or wholesaler 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 








3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 








| 





Ready in April 


C.P.A. REVIEW 


Auditing and Theory 
Questions with ANSWERS 
By LOUIS MARDER, LL.B., C.P.A. 


More Than 1200 Questions — 472 Pages 
Large Type 
Cloth Lound Lasting Buckram 
Price—$3.50 


CONCISE TEXT PRESS 


136 Liberty Street, New York City 

















N. U. E. A. 
1941 - 1942 


“Resolved: 


The debate committee of the National University Ex- 
tension Association has selected the above question for the 
That well known team of pro and 
con compilers, Summers and Summers, are already deep in 
a study of what the authorities have said. 
will be available in August 
book will be no. 1 vol. 15 of the Reference Shelf and priced 
You may order now for delivery on publication 


coming academic year. 


at $1.25. 


or on a specified date. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO., 950 University Ave., New York 





Say you read it in the 


That every able-bodied male citizen in 
the United States should be required to have one 
year of full-time military training before attaining 
the age of 21 vears’ 


WILSON 


Their findings 


when most needed. The 
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‘“HUNTTING BOUND” 


Two words of great significance to those who have used our Library 
Bindings either on newly published books or on rebound titles. 


“HUNTTING BOUND” 


MEANS QUALITY WORKMANSHIP IN EVERY LITTLE DETAIL THAT 
MAKES FOR ENDURANCE 


(Publishers’ Bindings Supplied, If Desired) 
THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











TRANSPORTATION PAID — ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES — ON ALL BOOK ORDERS 








RADEMAEKERS 


Library Binders and Booksellers 
Newark, N.J. New York, N.Y. 


YOU 
CANNOT 
BE 
WRONG 
WITH 


RADEMAEKERS 
STANDARD BINDINGS 


SCHOOL OF 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 


DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


A one year course for college gradu- 
ates leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Library Science. 








Special late afternoon classes for those 
actively engaged in library work. 
Accredited by Board of Education for 


Librarianship. 


For information address 
Dean of the Library School 


DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 











Philadelphia, Pa. 











McClurg’s— 


the first wholesale 
book house in the country to establish and conduct 
a separate department devoted exclusively to the 
special interests of Public Libraries, Schools, Col- 
leges and Universities. We specialize in library 
service. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
333 East Ontario Street - Chicago 
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Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is a selected list of the more popular books likely to be 
included in the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, Standard Catalog 


for High School Libraries, and Children’s Catalog. 


recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


All selections are made with the aid of 


Sets of printed catalog cards are available from The H. W. Wilson Company for all 


books in Readers’ Choice. 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is reprinted monthly, except July and August, with illustrated 
cover and a page of literary notes, and sold to libraries for distribution. When ordered for monthly 
delivery from the beginning date of the order to the close of the season with the June issue, the 
prices are:— 100 copies, $1 per month; 50 copies, 60c per month; 25 copies, 35c per month; 


10 copies, 15¢c per month; sample copy free. 
950 University Avenue, New York City. 


Send all orders to The H. W. Wilson Company, 





FICTION 


FISHER, VARDIS, 1895- 
City of illusion; a novel. 
382p $2.50 
“This story has to do with the discovery 
of the Comstock Lode in Neveda in 1859 
and the resulting boom that created the 
“ghost town,’ Virginia City. Practically all 
the characters in the book actually lived and 
played major or minor parts in the story and 
legends of this wild bonanza mining com- 
munity.”” Library journal 
“His novel is a first-rate reflection of the 
hysteria, the madness of the first Comstock 


Harper 1941 


years.” Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 
GLASGOW, ELLEN ANDERSON GHOLSON, 
1874- 
In this our life. Harcourt 1941 467p 
$2.50 


“The story revolves around the father of 
a family, a man who has given all the years 
of his life to the service of others, who has 
accepted circumstances humbling to his 
tide, because he put others first, who has 

wed to the dictates of the circle in which 
he lives. Now, on the verge of finding free- 
dom for himself, he is caught once more in 


the turning wheel of fate.” Kirkus 
NATHAN, ROBERT, 1894- 
They went on together. Knopf 1941 


191p $2 

The story of a simple, ordinary family 
who, with the rest of their townsfolk, ar 
being forced to evacuate their homes be- 
cause of war 

“Nathan tells the story of only a little 
group of the refugees, a small part of the 
whole. But he makes one see the big pic- 
ture, the wholesale disaster. . . It is told 


with Nathan's delicacy of feeling, his sen- 
sitiveness to the paler colors of life, his love 
for humanity, and his belief in it.” Spring- 
field Republican 


REMARQUE, ERICH MARIA, 1897- 
Flotsam; tr. from the German by Den- 
ver Lindley. Little 1941 436p $2.50 
A novel describing the fate of political 
exiles in Europe who became people without 
a country 
Appeared serially in ‘Collier's’ in 1939 


Rorick, Mrs IsaBEL (Scott) 1900- 

Mr and Mrs Cugat; the record of a 
happy marriage; illus. by F. A. Hardy. 
Houghton 1940 211p illus $2 

“The Cugats were young, wealthy and con- 
genial, and the episodes of their married life 
told in these . . . stories are happy ones. 
There were, nevertheless, occasional differ- 
ences of opinion over Mr. Cugat’s business 
associates who must be entertained, and over 
Mrs. Cugat’s inability to add or subtract.” 
Booklist 

“These are very amusing Cugat episodes. 
They are told in an intimate and witty way 
that is effervescent with humor. The book 
should rank as one of the most endearing 
and funniest in the Mr. and Mrs. category.” 
N.Y. Times 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


BARTON, CLARA HARLOWE, 1821-1912 
Nolan, Mrs Jeannette (Covert) 1896- 
Story of Clara Barton of the Red 
Cross; illus. by W. C. Nims. Messner 
1941 281p illus $2.50 
A fictionized biography which tells of 
the early life of Clara Barton, of her work 








BARTON, CLARA H.—Continued 


in the Civil war, in the Franco-Prussian war, 
of difficulties encountered in founding the 
American Red Cross, and of her other activi- 
ties 

Bibliography: p279-81 


Buck, FRANK, 1882- 


All in a lifetime, by Frank Buck with 
Ferrin Fraser. McBride 1941 277p 
illus $2.75 


“The story is of his Texas boyhood; 
rough youth in Chicago; travel and jungle 
adventure returning with thousands of ani- 
mals, birds, and reptiles for zoos, circuses, 
and world’s fairs. Chance, friendship, dan- 
ger, and success furnish interest.’ Library 
journal 


INFELD, LEOPOLD, 1898- 


Quest; the evolution of a scientist. Dou- 
bleday 1941 342p $3 


“Born in the ghetto of Cracow when Po- 
land was a subject state of Austria, Leopold 
Infeld suffered the indignities and persecu- 
tions heaped upon those of his race. The 
life story of this . . . physicist reveals in de- 
tail his years of struggle as a secondary 
school teacher, a minor faculty member of 
a Polish university, a fellow of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, and finally a protégé of 
Einstein at the Princeton Institute of Ad- 
vanced Studies.” Library journal 

“It is too much to hope that ‘Quest’ may 
hold an equal place with ‘As I Remember 
Him.’ But it has the same qualities of 
greatness, the same devotion to science, the 
same talent for self-analysis. It should 
evoke pity, understanding, and admiration.” 
Scientific book club review 


Woo.F, SAMUEL JOHNSON, 1880- 


Here am I. Random house 1941 374p 
illus $3 


“A panoramic autobiography of a well- 
known artist and special correspondent to 
many newspapers and magazines, who has 
met and drawn (many people) . . . of im- 
portance in recent years. He gives provo- 
cative, sensitive, and sensible accounts of 
them all.” Library journal 


ADVENTURE 


CRANWELL, JOHN PHILIPs, 1904- 

Spoilers of the sea; wartime raiders in the 
age of steam. Norton 1941 308p illus 
maps $3 

True accounts of ships that harried the 


trade routes of the world in order to fight 
blockades. Most of the episodes relate to 
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the Civil war and the war of 1914-1918. 
There are stories of the adventures of the 
Sumter, Alabama, Georgia, Florida; of the 
Emden, Karlesruhe, Wolf, Graf von Spee, 
etc. 


CUMMINGS, LEwIs VANCE 
I was a head-hunter; with a foreword by 


Harold McCracken; decorations by 
David Newell. Houghton 1941 338p 
illus $3 


Adventure of a young American who 
penetrated the South American jungle and 
was adopted by a tribe of head-hunting In- 
dians, married three of the girls and lived 
for many months the life of a primitive sav- 
age 

“Men would love it for it's full of the 
day by day life, the small activities, the 
big events, together with a vivid feeling of 
the Indians as people, rather than part of 
stage setting.” Kirkus 


AMERICA IN WARTIME 


BALDWIN, HANSON WEIGHTMAN, 1903- 
What the citizen should know about the 


navy; illus. by André Jandot. Norton 
1941 219p illus $2 


Contents: Elements of sea power; En- 
listed man; Officer; Fighting ships; Fighting 
planes; Equipment and communications; 
Bases; Fleet; How the fleet is used; Glos- 
sary of naval and nautical terms, tables, bib 
liography of naval books 


Forp, Harvey S. 
What the citizen should know about the 


army; illus. by André Jandot. Norton 
1941 230p illus $2 
A book for the layman describing the 


history, organization, personnel, functions 
and activities of the United States Army 


PERKINS, DEXTER, 1889- 
Hands off; a history of the Monroe doc- 


trine. Little 1941 455p illus $3.50 


Contents: Separation of the new world 
and the old; First challenge; Challenge re- 
called; Hour of peril; New pretensions and 
interpretations; Shadow of Germany—and 
other matters; Policeman of the west; Doc- 
trine and the League; Doctrine and the good 
neighbor; Retrospect and prospect; Original 
Monroe doctrine; Notes; Bibliographical 
note; Bibliography by chapters 

“This is an excellent historical survey, 
not only of the Monroe Doctrine, but of the 
whole range of American diplomacy as it 
grew out of the Doctrine... The story is 
good drama, good history, good current 
background.” Kirkus 
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OF BEST BOOKS 
AMERICAN SCENE 


CANBY, HENRY SEIDEL, 1878- 
The Brandywine; illus. by Andrew 
Wyeth. Farrar 1941 285p illus map 
(Rivers of America) $2.50 


Partial contents: Primitive river; Indian 
finale; Log cabin comes to America; Emigre 
capital; More power and the Du Ponts; 
Quaker country; Battle of the Brandywine; 
Iron and steel; Literature of the Brandywine 

Selected bibliography: p269-71 


FURNAS, JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, 1905- 
How America lives ,by, J. C. Furnas and 
the staff of the “Ladies’ home journal.” 
Holt 1941 372p illus $3 


“The subjects of a series of ‘Ladies’ Home 
Journal’ articles were 16 families whose in- 
come levels ranged from a Mississippi share 
cropper’s to a Chicago millionaire’s. These 
are not sociological studies, but human in 
terest stories telling how American families 
make and spend their money, furnish their 
homes, and raise their children. The edi- 
tors have added chapters on America’s house- 
keeping, food, housing, and _ fashions.” 
Booklist 

“The reader gets the impression that this 
book is honest, and he closes it feeling that 
his time has been well spent in reading it. 
For when he closes the book he will know 
more about America than the average man 
could possibly know from his own experi- 
ence. . . The authors have done what they 
started out to do. And it was well worth 
doing.” Sat. rev. of lit. 


WEcTER, DIxon, 1906- 

Hero in America; a chronicle of hero- 
worship; with headings by Woodi Ish- 
mael. Scribner 1941 530p illus $3.50 

Contains chapters on Captain John Smith, 
the Pilgrim Father, Franklin, Washington, 
Jefferson, Boone, Crockett, Johnny Apple- 
seed, Andrew Jackson, Lincoln, Lee, Grant, 
Buffalo Bill, Bryan, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Edison, Ford, Lindberg, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt 


BACKGROUND FOR WAR 


CHURCHILL, WINSTON LEONARD SPENCER, 
1874- 

Blood, sweat, and tears; with a preface 
and notes by R. S. Churchill. Putnam 
1941 462p front $3 

A collection of speeches made by Mr 
Churchill from May 1938 to February 1941. 


They constitute a contemporary history of 
the war of 1939- 

“Here is the great history of the English 
war to date... This is no diplomat speak- 
ing, mor careful propagandist. These ad- 
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dresses to Parliament, or to the world, read 
like the powerful responses of a responsible 
leader challenged by an immediate situation 
and replying with everything needful to re- 
veal the danger, keep up morale, and prepare 
for the future.” H. S. Canby in Book of 
the month club review 


STREIT, CLARENCE KIRSHMAN, 1890- 
Union now with Britain. Harper 1941 


234p illus maps $1.75 

The author asserts that Britain and Amer- 
ica together could form a combination which 
could not only hold the totalitarian powers 
in check but utterly defeat them; and he 
shows how such a union could be accom- 


plished 
“Mr. Streit submits a closely reasoned 
and cogent argument for action now. . . It 


offers the only rational solution of the world 
crisis. Thus it is an indispensable book 
for every American to read and ponder.” 
Nation 


BIBLICAL HEROINES 


MorRTON, HENRY CANOVA VOLLAM, 1892- 
Women of the Bible. Dodd 1941 204p 


$2 

Contents: Eve; Sarah; Lot’s wife; Re- 
bekah; Rachel; Potiphar’s wife; Pharaoh's 
daughter; Rahab; Ruth; Deborah; Delilah; 
Witch of Endor; Michal; Abigail; Queen of 
Sheba; Jezebel; Esther; Woman of Samaria; 
Martha and Mary; Herodias; Bethlehem; 
Pilate’s wife; Mary Magdalene 


CAREERS 


DOWNER, MARION 
Be an artist; illus. by the author. Lothrop 


1941 117p illus $2 


The author discusses twelve fields of com- 
mercial art, and gives practical advice on 
studios, equipment, technique, markets, etc. 
The “array of jobs” is as follows: fashions, 
children’s fashions, furniture and interiors, 
spots, hand-lettering, magazine illustration, 
magazine covers, book illustration, book 
jackets and end papers, posters, layout— 
visualizing, art director. Written for young 
people 


MacGIBBON, Mrs ELIZABETH GREGG 
Fitting yourself for business; what the 


employer wants beyond skills. Mc- 
Graw 1941 456p (McGraw-Hill pub- 
lications in business education) $2 


Partial contents: Planning your business 
life; Jobs for beginners; What business 
wants in skills and abilities; How to get in- 
terviews; Writing letters of application; 
Making good on the job; Getting along with 
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MacGIBBON, Mrs E. G.—Continued 


others; Dress and grooming on the job; 
Stepping up to a better job; Managing your 
income; Personality in business; Bibliog- 
raphy 


Nutt, ROBERT H. 
How to develop a good memory for 
mames, faces, and facts. Simon & 
Schuster 1941 248p illus $1.96 


Part 1, Mental filing system, discusses 
means of remembering the necessary details 
of daily life; part 2 is devoted to methods 
of remembering names and faces 


TORSON, GLADYS 
How to be a hero to your secretary; a 
handbook for bosses; illus. by Richard 
Priest. Greenberg 1941 143p illus $2 


Partial contents: How to be a good dic- 
tator; Office scapegoats; Peace or pande- 
monium; Timely topics for tired tycoons; 
You and the fair secs; Matters social and 
salutary; Hiring and firing; Getting it down 
in black and white; Monetary matters 


FAR EAST 


BARBER, JOSEPH 
Hawaii: restless rampart. Bobbs 1941 
285p $2.75 


“An attempt to outline the scope and the 
direction of issues in Hawaii, showing how 
their interplay is affecting life there. The 
historical oo Glen is sketched, with an 
outline of the rapid development since com- 
ing under U.S. jurisdiction, and recognition 
of the contradictions concealed under the 
surface appearances. The author reveals the 
machinations of the Big Five, the industrial 
and business trust that controls sugar, pine- 
apple, tourist, transportation and associated 
industries, and that, by importing coolie la- 
bor, has intensified a labor and racial prob- 
lem beyond all expectations.” Kirkus 

“In addition to being a competent jour- 
nalist, the author is a serious student of so- 
ciology and economics as well as a gifted 
amateur in military matters. .. The entire 
volume is an illuminating study of human 
beings and their inter-relations in our most 
important territory." Books (N.Y. Herald 
Tribune) 


ForBESs, Mrs RosirA (ToRR) 1893- 
India of the princes. Dutton 1941 318p 
illus $3 


“Deals primarily with the 675 independ- 
ent states tof India) ruled by autocratic 
princes of fabulous wealth, which comprise 
two-fifths of the land and one-quarter of the 
population. How these princes live, the 
splendor of their palaces and harems, vast 
lands, tiger and boar-hunting pursuits, jewels 
of unparalleled beauty, and withal a benefi- 


READERS' CHOICE 


cent devotion to their subjects, furnishes a 
veritable Arabian Night's entertainment.’ 
Library journal 

Bibliography: pref. p5-6 


LIN, ADET, 1923- 
Dawn over Chungking, ,by, Adet, Anor 


and Meimei Lin. Day 1941 240p $2 

The authors aged respectively 17, 14, and 
10, tell of their pilgrimage to their well- 
loved China, of their airplane flight to the 
capital far in the interior, of their experi 
ences under the Japanese bombs. But they 
write not so much of their personal risks 
and adventures as of the life of the people, 
and of their intensified patriotism 

“What we see in the papers about the Far 
East seems far off. What these three chil 
dren see is on the spot, and they have an 
uncanny power to make one see, hear and 
feel it with them. . . Their record leaves 
one’s pulses racing, blood pounding. It has 
the excitement of beauty and high altitude 
It has nothing to do with safety. It takes 
the high road.” Books (N.Y. Herald Tri 
bune) 


MISHIMA, SUMIE (SEO) 
My narrow isle; the story of a modern 


woman in Japan. Day 1941 280p 
illus $2.75 


The true account of the life of a Japanese 
irl who was educated in America and went 
« to her own country eager to work for 
international understanding through teaching 
and writing. But she found herself beaten 
back by the feudal system, which she had 
known all too well in her childhood. By 
incessant zeal she did become a teacher and 
a writer, but at the price of almost wrecking 
her marriage 


ON BROADWAY 


FIELDS, JOSEPH 
My sister Eileen; a comedy by Joseph 


Fields and Jerome Chodorov; based on 
the stories by Ruth McKenney; with a 
foreword by G. S. Kaufman. Random 
house 1941 187p illus $2 

One set of scenery. Characters: 5 women, 
21 men and supporting cast. First produced 
December 26, 1940 

A comedy concerning the adventures of 
two girls in Greenwich village, New York 


RADIO 


CARLISLE, NORMAN V. 
Your career in radio, by N. V. Carlisle 


and C. C. Rice. Dutton 1941 189p 
illus $2 


The authors attempt to give a picture of 
radio in action as a means of presenting 
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OF BEST BOOKS 


the requirements and opportunities of work 
in the field. In this book three high school 
boys are conducted thru a broadcasting sta- 
tion and are told of methods of speaking, 
writing, acting and program directing, sal- 
aries, opportunities, etc. Appendix: Col- 
leges and universities offering radio courses; 
Network opportunities 
De HAVEN, ROBERT 

How to break into radio, by Robert De 
Haven and H. S. Kahm. Harper 1941 
162p $2 

Contents: Lucrative radio field; Execu- 

tive and specialized jobs; Jobs! Jobs! Jobs! 
where do you fit in; How to get radio ex- 
perience; Should you attend a radio school; 
How to apply for a job; So, you want to be 
an announcer; Writing for radio; Getting 
a start as a radio artist; Have you a pro- 
gram idea to sell; Televison and your future; 
How others broke into radio; Miscellany 


DeSoto, CLINTON B. 
Calling CQ; adventures of short-wave 
radio operators. Doubleday 1941 291p 
$2 


“Tells of the adventures of short wave 
radio operators and of the . . . part they 
play in maintaining communication during 
fires, floods and disasters of all sorts when 
other means of communication have failed; 
of the comradeship that grows up among 
operators and of their devotion to amateur 
radio.” Huntting 


SOUTH OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


GOETZ, DELIA 
Neighbors to the south. 
1941 302p illus map $2.50 


Contents: Introduction to the Americas; 
On the islands—Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Re- 
public; South of the border—Mexico; In 
middle America—Nicaragua, Guatemala, 
Costa Rica; At the crossroads—Panama; In 
South America—Peru, Chile, Argentina, 
Brazil, Uruguay; By land, sea, and air; We 
depend on them; We share their culture; 
At school; Around the conference table; 
In the gallery of patriots 


SMITH, GLANVILLE 
Many a green isle; illus. by E. C. Mc- 
Near. Harper 1941 284p illus $3.50 


“Reflections of a year spent in the Carib- 
bean, small islands and large, as background 
for a dream island all his own. Not strictly 
a travel book, for here is no attempt to pre- 
sent the islands individually, but rather a 
cross sectioning of their character and per- 
sonality, of the customs and people and 
characteristics.”” Kirkus 

“There is nothing mediocre about ‘Many 
a Green Isle.’ If you don’t enjoy it, that 


Harcourt 


799 


will be because its decidedly personal qual- 
ity is not to your liking: not because it is 
ever commonplace.” N.Y. Times 


WITNESSES OF WAR 


“ALL Gaul is divided. . .” letters from oc- 
cupied France; with a foreword by 
Elizabeth Morrow. Greystone 1941 
94p $1 

Letters smuggled out of occupied France, 
written by a middle-class family, formerly liv- 
ing on the land but now removed to Paris. 
Many were written to Elizabeth Morrow, 
who has written a brief foreword. Some of 
them have appeared in the N.Y. Herald 
Tribune. Designed to give information 
about all aspects of life under the German 
occupation 


BOTTOME, PHYLLIS, 1884- 
Mansion house of liberty. Little 1941 
264p $2.50 


A record of the author’s personal observa- 
tion of England under bombardment, of the 
part played by civilians as well as by men in 
uniform. There are chapters on London in 
war time, on the midlands on women of 
Britain, on the Royal air force, the navy, etc. 

The pages of this book ‘glow with hu- 
man warmth and cheery humor, are sharp 
with mordant wit, burn with the love of 
justice. Its first distinction lies perhaps in 
its combination of intimate knowledge with 
clear-eyed perspective, as this is presented 
with a gifted novelist’s perceptiveness and 
pictorial skill. But beyond all its fine qual- 
ity of objective excellency this latest report 
from embattled Britain comes to us with 
the special richness of a mature and poised 
intelligence. ‘Mansion House of Liberty’ 
is the most complete book yet . . . from the 
war in England; and it is certainly likely 
to stand as one of the best.” N.Y. Times 


Micuig, ALLAN A. ed. 

Their finest hour; first-hand narratives of 
the war in England, ed. by A. A. 
Michie and Walter Graebner. Har- 
court 1941 226p illus $2.50 


“Thirteen . . . accounts, edited by ‘Life’s’ 
London correspondents, that show what a 
modern war is really like behind the scenes 
—stories by men and women who conduct 
the crucial operations in the defense of 
Britain . . . the fighter pilot, submarine com- 
mander, fire fighter, etc., as well as the or- 
dinary civilians. With 16 pages of supple- 
mentary action photographs.” MHuntting 

Contents: Twenty-one days; I fought in 
the sky over Dunkirk; Fight to the finish; 
I bombed the Ruhr; Convoy; Running the 
gantlet; Cable 1301; “Up periscope!” Our 
house was bombed; Fire over London; Night 
alarm; Front-line girl; I fought over Lon- 
don; I bombed the barges; Coventry doctor; 
London stands up to the Blitzkrieg 











ROBERTSON, BEN, 1905- 


I saw England. Knopf 1941 213p $2 


The English correspondent of ‘‘PM"’ was 
in England for six months, from June to 
Christmas, 1940. He visited all parts of 
the country—Coventry, Scotland, Ireland, 
Dover—as well as London, and tried to 
share the living of the ordinary Englishman 
under bombardment. His is the eye-witness 
story of ordinary people under fire 


TEEN AGE 


FITZGERALD, Pitt L. 


Drovers east; illus. by the author. Macrae 
Smith co 1940 352p illus $2 


A story of Andy O’Farrell’s adventures 
when, for the first time, he helped take his 
father’s herd of cattle from Ohio to the 
market in Baltimore 

Ages 12-16 


Lucas, JANNETTE May 


Man's first million years; illus. by James 
MacDonald. Harcourt 1941 277p illus 
maps $2 


Partial contents: When man_ began; 
Where man first appeared; Ape-man of Java 
—the first man; Peking man—the first man 
in China; Piltdown man of England; Heidel- 
berg man—Chellean; Neandertal man—den- 
izen of the world; Grimaldi race—strangers 
in Europe; Cro-magnons, invaders with 
ideas; Solutreans—flint workers and stone 
age immigrants; Advancing time and 
changed cultures; Changing world; Bibliog- 
raphy 

“More comprehensive than many other 
books of this nature . . . a happy find for 
the eleven-to-fourteen-year-old who delights 
in books on anthropology and archaeology.” 
Library journal 


FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 
BARNE, KITTY, 1883- 


Visitors from London; with 40 drawings 
by Ruth Gervis. Dodd 1940 262p 
illus $2 


As war clouds gather in 1939, Aunt Myra 
and the four Farrar children are spending 
the summer holidays on the South Downs. 
A telegram arrives calling upon them to 
take charge of four families evacuated from 
London—mothers, babies and children. The 
story tells how the Farrars welcome their 
bus load of guests and meet their daily prob- 
lems with gay enthusiasm 


DALGLIESH, ALICE, 1893- 


Three from Greenways; a story of chil- 
dren from England; with drawings by 


a] 
t 





READERS’ CHOICE 


Gertrude Howe. Scribner 1941 63p 
illus $1 


When their village in England was 
bombed, Joan and Timothy and John were 
sent to stay in America. There they lived 
with a lively family at Halfway House in 
Connecticut 

Ages 6-9 

“This is exceedingly well done, for Miss 
Dalgliesh has succeeded in telling a good 
story, in making her boys and girls very 
real, and in weaving into her story details 
of procedure, of point of view, of psychol 
ogy back of the problem of uprooting Eng 
lish children and giving them haven here 
Kirkus 


ROBINSON, THOMAS P. 
Pete; illus. by Morgan Dennis. Viking 


1941 139p illus $2 


“Pete is an engaging Airedale who joins 
wholeheartedly, without much thought, in 
every activity that presents itself. He has 
his failures: he gets miserably lost, he can't 
do anything about the troublesome wood 
chucks, neither can he shake hands correctly, 
nor travel with composure. But he is loved 
by his whole family and is approved by the 
dog gang with which he runs Library 
journal 

Grades 4-7 


WILT, RICHARD 
E-Tooka-Shoo; the cold little Eskimo boy 


Messner 1941 unp illus $1 


In his efforts to get warm, little E-Tooka 
Shoo tried a hot water bottle and a suit of 
woolen underwear. But when he ran away 
from a bear he got so hot that he was never 
cold again. Full-page illustrations by the 
author 


CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 


(Continued from page 779) 


J. Kenneth Cameron, librarian, Bowling ‘ 

State University, Bowling Green, Ohio, writes 
In Woolbert and Nelson, Art of Interpretive 
Speech, there is a poem called, Dawn, with the 
initials P.S.M., as a signature. The poem is 
quoted by permission of the Leanard Scott Put 
lishing Company for which we can find no ad 
dress. Can someone help us find the identity 
of P.S.M.? 


From Edith W. Cottrell, librarian, New Utrecht 

High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Can you give me any further information on 
John Francis, who made an attempt on Queer 
Victoria’s life, May 30, 1842, other than what 
I can find in Harper's Book of Facts? One 
scene in Housman's play ‘Victoria Regina 
treats of this but not even Francis’ name 
mentioned. We have no English history book in 
our library which mentions him and Strachey’s 
Queen Victoria does not either. 




















Among the best books... 


to check in the COMBINED BOOK EXHIBIT at the 
A.L.A. and N.E.A. Meetings in Boston. ...... 


| MUST HAVE LIBERTY 


by Isabel de Palencia 


SOMBREROS ARE BECOMING 


by Nancy Johnstone 


FRANCE MY COUNTRY 


by Jacques Maritain 


THE TELEPHONE IN A 
CHANGING WORLD 
by Marion May Dilts 


HORACE WALPOLE 


by R. W. Ketton-Cremer 


THE GREAT CRUSADE 


by Gustav Regler 


and... 





DIPLOMAT BETWEEN WARS 
by Hugh R. Wilson 


SPURS ON THE BOOT 
by Thomas B. Morgan 


TERROR IN OUR TIME 
by Richard Wilmer Rowan 


MANY PORTS OF CALL 


by Violet Sweet Haven 


NOVEMBER GRASS 
by Judy Van der Veer 


PERSONALITY AND LIFE 
by Louis P. Thorpe 


THE GOLDEN LEGEND 


Translated by Granger Ryan and 
Helmut Ripperger 


THE 19TH ANNUAL OF ADVERTISING ART 


The Annuals of Advertising Art are used everywhere as textbooks and 


sourcebooks by those interested in commercial art and as records of 


America’s culture as reflected in the pictures and designs used to help 


sell the goods on which American industry is built. 


The 19th Annual 


is the largest ever issued, with 242 pages, 350 illustrations, 12 color pages, 


five folding plates and the usual indexes . . . and is still $5.00, list. 


LONGMANS GREEN AND COMPANY 
55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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HOW TO BEA 


NAVAL OFFICER 


"HOW-TO-BE" BOOKS 


A well-established series of practical 
books, each by an authority in his field, 
profusely illustrated with photographs 
and filled with vocational information 
for young people. 





HOW TO BE AN AVIATOR JUST OUT 

By Dick Merrill and George Daws HOW TO BE AN ENGINEER 
“An inspiring picture of this method By Fred D. McHugh 
of transportation. Excellent photo- \ll fields of engineering are survé 
graphs, maps, diagrams.”—Jhe Lu- in specific terms by the former exe 
brary Journal. Second Printing utive editor of Scientific American 


HOW TO BE A NAVAL OFFICER 
HOW TO BE AN ARMY OFFICER By Rear Admiral Yates Stirling, Jr., 


By William H. Baumer, Capt.,U.S. Army U/S.N. (Ret.) 








“Workmanlike and valuable Vv.) “Every question about the navy 
Times Book Review. Second Print- cisely and adequately answered 
ing.* Splendid photographs.”—Dallas P 


Second Printing. * 
HOW TO BE A BANDLEADER pow To BE A G-MAN 


By Paul Whiteman and Leslie Lieber By Tom Tracy sad Leon G. Turrou 


“Practicz uggestions ort ical « , , 

Pr ctical suggestion on a ‘ One of the most authoritative pi 
skill, tact, showmanship, business sentations of the qualifications, trait 
management and publicity The Li- ing and duties of the F.B.I.”—O 
brary Journal.* pations 


Coming in June 


HOW TO BE A FASHION DESIGNER 2y Gladys Shultz 


A gay book that tells the whole story of fashion 
from designer to consumer. 








All titles, 12mo, approximately 192 pages, $2.00 (Ages 12-16 








YOUNG AMERICA'S AVIATION ANNUAL: 1940-1941 
By Frederick P. Graham and Reginald M. Cleveland 


Past and Present Aviation Editors of the New York Times 








All aspects of present-day aviation—commercial, military, naval aviation; manufact 
ing; private flying; aviation schools—are covered in the more than 300 pictures a 
clear, explanatory text. The book will be reissued yearly to include newest chang 
and developments. 


“It might well be included in every school or club library that features aviation | 
for young readers.”—Air Youth of America 


Third printing, square octavo, 270 pages, $2.00." (Ages 12-16) 


Coming in June by the Same Authors 


THE MODEL PLANE ANNUAL: 1941-1942 


*Listed in A.L.A. Booklist 


—=— 116 E. 16th St. ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. New York —— 
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United States Cumulative 
Book Auction Records 


is the definitive, cumulative recording of all 
books, periodicals, manuscripts, pamphlets, 
broadsides, autographs, etc., which sell for 
$3.00 or more in American auction rooms, 

The 1940-41 auction season is being covered 
in 7 serial parts, of which the 3rd and 6th are 
cumulative. Each issue is alphabetical by au 


thor, nevertheless, and exhaustively cross- 


referenced to note dual authorship, presses, 

early European and American printers, pseudo- 

nyms, important illustrators, etc. 

The annual volumes will also be cumulated, a 
] 


2-year and a 5-year volume being planned 
Coverage of more sales and more auction 
houses (lesser sales as well as the great New 
ton and Gribbel sales) and inclusion of prices 
down to $3.00 (exact prices for important 
items as well as for standard scholarly and out 
of-print books) and extensive cross-referencing 
make the Bound Annual doubtless the largest 
single book auction volume ever published in 
America; and we are pleased to offer it at the 
lowest price ever quoted: 


$7.50 


Libraries ordering before the end of the auction 


“Should be in 


all libraries” 


Writes Dr. NicHoLas Murray 
But er of Vital Speeches. 


“T regard it as particularly impor- 
that ViTAL SPEECHES should be 

all our public libraries, as well as 
the reading rooms of colleges and 
high schools. Through these mediums 


it would reach tens of thousands of 
intelligent young people who would 
gain from it an information and an 
outlook which it would take many 
years to get in any other way or 
from any other’ source.” Vital 
Speeches is now on file in several 
thousand libraries and is used in 
thousands of high schools and 


llege 
lleges. 


season will also receive the relevant serial Semi-mo $3 a vear 
parts (Pt. III alone is 252 pp.) with our com ’ 
pliments. Further, our bill will show a Library Sample Copy free upon request 


Discount 


U. S. Cumulative Book Auction Records 
95 Broad St. New York City 


VITAL SPEECHES 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 
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SPRING BOOKS 


from STOKES 






Vr 
MABEL LEIGH HUNT’S 


: 
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ace BILLY BUTTON’S”) :2 
BUTTER’D BISCUIT 
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: 

2 

: 

3 

5 
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A jolly tale of a boy and a bear, that springs delightfully from 
. the old and well-loved tongue-twister, Peter Piper's Practical 
Principles of Plain and Perfect Pronunciation. A tiny book, charmingly illustrated in 


oy 


color and line by Katherine Milhous $1.00 


FLY AWAY, WATCHBIRD! by Munro Leaf. $1.00 


A picture-book of behavior for the very young that is today’s popular equivalent of 
the long-famous Goops. Drawings in two colors by the Author. 


ISLAND HOLIDAY by Alice Wright. $2.00 


A freshly and vividly written fiction account of a girl’s experience as chemist on an ex- 
pedition to a Bermuda island to collect tide-pool and deep-sea fish. For older boys and 
girls. Illustrated by Else Bostelmann 


FREDERICK A. STOKES CO. 443 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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LITERARY AWARDS 


HE annual list of Pulitzer awards announced 
on May 5 includes: Robert E. Sherwood 
(third time), for his play There Shall Be No 
Night; Westbrook Pegler, Scripps-Howard col- 
umnist, for a series of articles that led to the 
exposure and conviction of union leader George 
Scalise; Marcus Lee Hanson (d.1938), for his 
United States historical volume The American 
Migration; Ola Elizabeth Winslow for a biog- 
raphy of Jonathan Edwards; and Leonard Bacon, 
for Sunderland Capture, a book of verse. No 
award was made for the novel, and no explana- 
tion given. Ernest Hemingway's For Whom the 
Bell Tolls had been regarded as a likely winner. 
Lillian Hellman, for Watch on the Rhine, won 
the New York Drama Critics Circle for the best 
American play of the current season. The scroll 
for the best importation went to Emlyn Williams, 
now in London, for The Corn is Green; and 
Herman Shumlin, producer of both plays, ac- 
cepted the scroll on Williams’ behalf. 


DISPLEASURES OF PUBLISHING 


Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, and the Waver- 
ley Novels have been in great demand by war 
prisoners in Germany. Now the Germans have 
barred all books published in the popular low- 
priced Penguin series. The Penguins are said to 
have spoken unkindly of the Fihrer. %& JF 
During 1940 about 11,000 titles were published 
in Great Britain, a drop of nearly 40 per cent 
from the figures for 1939. “If the attentions of 
the German Air Force and the pressure of the 
submarine blockade can stop the . . . printing of 
unnecessary {italics ours} books,’ says the Man- 
chester Guardian, “They are probably conferring 
more benefit than loss to English letters.” 
& SS S Copies of Jane's All the World’s Air- 
craft have been recalled for the removal of a 
caption considered “inimical to the friendly re- 
lations existing between Britain and the United 
States." The paragraph mentions the fact that 
preparations are on foot for flying bombers direct 
to England—now that the United States “have 
decided to support the war financially ‘to the last 
Englishman’. . The editor has been demoted. 
& SS J Dr. Stefan Litauer, who has recently 
resigned (London) from a five-year presidency 
of the Foreign Press Association says that one of 
the liveliest moments of his career came on 
December 13, 1938, just as the Association was 
going to hold its fiftieth anniversary banquet. 
The text of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, largely 
“in the good Munich tradition” but complaining 
of a certain reference in the German press to 
Lord Baldwin, was handed to the press half an 
hour in advance. The Germans telegraphed to 
Berlin and back came an order from Goebbels 
that neither the German journalists nor the Ger- 


NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


man Ambassador, Dr. Dirksen, were to attend. 
This, said Dr. Litauer, was “the first row between 
Chamberlain and the Germans.”’ 


NoT ON THE BAND WAGON 


The Fourth Writers Congress (under the aus- 
pices of the League of American Writers) will be 
held in New York City, Jume 6 to 8. Donald 
Ogden Stewart, president of the League, an- 
nounced the Call at a press conference on April 
4. We are convening, he said, to proclaim “our 
unalterable conviction that reaction and its wars 
are the greatest enemies of a free and flourishing 
culture. . . Those who cry havoc today conspired 
to make this havoc yesterday. Everyone knows 
that bombs . . . went to Italy and Germany and 
were used to crush Republican Spain . . . that 
non-intervention was not a mistake but a deliber- 
ate policy. . .". The Call also indicts “big busi- 
ness patriots’ who have ‘waxed fat’’ on sales to 
Japan. “And upon what basis of reason or 
morality should American freedom be entrusted 
into the hands of these merchants of death and 
these policy makers?” 


A Ban’s A Boost 


John P. Marquand’s H. M. Pulbam, Esq., al- 
though banned in Boston only temporarily, en- 
joyed the customary boost in sales. The librarian 
of an exclusive women’s club in Boston had a 
number of requests for the book from nice old 
ladies who had read the book when it first came 
out. Why re-read it so soon? she asked them. 
“Well, you see, now that they're talking of ban- 
ning the book we're afraid we read it too 
hurriedly and must have missed something.” 


THE RIGHT DENIED 


Eve Curie and Henry Bernstein are among 
a list of twenty-nine who by Vichy decrees early 
in May are to be deprived of French nationality. 
The charges against M. Bernstein are rather 
vague. The charges against Mlle. Curie go back 
to last January when the Vichy government's 
“note d'orientation” said that Mille. Curie had 
attempted to block relief shipments to unoc- 
cupied France. Mlle. Curie denied mentioning 
the food situation in any of her lectures here. 
She had asserted, following those earlier charges, 
that the sufferings of France were caused not by 
the British but the Germans who are looting 
food from a country previously self-supporting. 
“I am,” she says, “with all my heart for send- 
ing to France anything that can be sent in agree- 
ment with the British, but I believe that the 
United States does not have the right to ask 
Britain to change her policy in a war in which 
the British are Gelliesunte and the United States 
is not.” 

(Continued on page 806) 











DECIDEDLY DIFFERENT — 


A necessary supplement to the standard 
text 


Written exclusively for the C.P.A. Candidate 
MORE than 1300 classified 


Questions and Answers 
brought up to date 


CLEAR—CONCISE- 
AUTHORITATIVE 
47 DIFFERENT TOPICS 
By L. MARDER, C.P.A. 


A necessity for a library that takes pride 
in the completeness of its shelves. 


Descriptive circular sent upon request 


CONCISE TEXT PRESS 


136 Liberty Street, New York City 





Cloth 

Bound 
Large Type 
430 pages 
Extensive Index 


Price $3.50 | 




















CURRENT BRUCE BOOKS 
WHEN PAINTING WAS IN GLORY 


By PADRAIC GREGORY 





With the current revival of interest in art and becomes an indispensable volume to every well- 
the opening of the National Art Gallery in equipped library. The time, the lives, and the 
Washington, this popular study of the artists works of this Age’s greatest painters are de- 
and works of Italy’s Golden Age of Painting, scribed. $3.75 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


By DANIEL SARGENT 
THIRTY-TWO Here is America’s fundamental biography related in vivid detail by 


one of the nation’s foremost historians. To understand America’s 


METAL SPINNING a our present American optimism, this is a book Pog 
DESIGNS THE CHILD AND YOU 


= By F. J. KIEFFER, S.M. 
3 Translated by Gustavus J. Hettrericn, S.M. 





Harotp V. JoHNSON 
Parents, teachers, and all who have anything to do with children 


Attractive and at the will want to read this book. It teaches adults how to gain an 
same time useful de- obedience in children which will develop them morally, emotionally, 
signs which will serve and intellectually $2.00 


to give a simple yet 


a te a at aa THE MAN WHO GOT EVEN WITH GOD 











spinning. By M. RAYMOND, O.C.S.O. 
This first biography of an American Trappist will dispel prevailing 
misconceptions of this relig ious order and will give a clearcut pic- 
ture of how a man can live “to get even with God.” $2.00 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 1106 Montgomery Bldg.. Milwau‘ee. Wis. 
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(According to reports from the 


FICTION 

Author Title Points 
1. James Hilton, Random Harves: ; 180 

2. Ernest Hemingway, For Whom the Bell 
ere rere 
3. John P. Marquand, H. M. Pulham, Esquire 110 
4. Kenneth Roberts, Oliver Wiswell ......... 109 
5. Willa Cathez, Sapphira and the Slave Girl 98 
6. Marcus Gwodrich, Delilah .. - 
7. Christopher Morley, Kitty Foyle 57 
8. Ellen Glasgow, Im This Our Life . $2 
9. Nina Fedorova, The Family ..... 39 
10. Upton Sinclair, Between Two World 30 


COMMENT: Random Harvest 
dropped into the vacated second. In 
our fiction list this month. 
favorites with Mein Kampf running second. 


Behind God's Back, and The Unobstructed 


has pushed up 


into first 


Thi 


CHILDREN’S BOOKs: 
Sue Barton, Superintendent of 


Blue Willow by Deris Gates 


INarse YY 


and Mr. P ppers 





CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


public libraries of twenty-five cities* 


Our Life 

For the third consecutive month, Out of the 
Three titles new 

Universe. 


The five outstanding children’s favorites are: Lassi 
Helen D. Boylston, Elijah the Fi 


NON-FICTION 

Author itle t 
1. Jan Valtin, Out of the Night 
2. Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampj{ 104 
3. Irvin S. Cobb, Exit Laughing .. 81 
4. William E. Dodd, Ambassador Dodd's Dia 75 
5. Winston Churchill, Blood, Sweat and Tear ‘ 
6. Charles Ward, Oracles of Nostradamu 
7. Louis Adamic, From Many Lands 58 
8. Negley Farson, Behind God's Back 4 
9. René Kraus, Winston Churchill 
10. Stewart Edward White, The Un 

Universe 
Whom the Bell Tolls » 


position, replacing For 

and Between Tu » Worlds make first appea 
Night, heads the 
are 


to the list Blood, Sweat 


e Come Home, by | K 
Abite, by Agn I 
by Richard Atwater 


Penguins, 








* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Denver, Des Moines, Det 
Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Memphis. Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York ¢ 
Newark, Pittsburgh, Portland (Ore.), Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springheld (Ma 
Toronto 

(Continued from page 804) APRIL 7. Frederic William Wile, jou: t af 
commentator, died April 7 at the age of sixt 
THE RIGHT TO SPEAK FREELY seven. His career as a newspaper mat gan in 
Hugh |l’Anson Fausset, critic, biographer, and 4 small town in Indiana ; was contin Eng 
poet, says that the new National Service bill tends land during the Boer War; at the rt 
to victimize those conscientious objectors—how- War of 1914 he was in Germany 
ever sincere—who have not “proved their case.”’ ; 
If a man’s conviction, he says, were alterable by APRIL 8. Marcel Prevost, Frencl 
a tribunal’s verdict, “it would not be a con- Playwright, member of the French Acad al 
scientious conviction. "We may, he warns, famous for his books on the psyci By ol 
feel that in a time of totalitarian war this cannot Women; at Vianne, France; in his eightieth ye 
be otherwise: but let us at least be honest and ‘ 
admit that here as elsewhere we are compelled APRIL 9. Senator Morris Sheppard Wash- 
to persecute conscience. ington; sixty-five. It was not mad nt 
several days after Mr. Sheppard's death that for 
the last thirteen years he had been ring a 
A VERNET SURVIVOR Shakespeare index—which fills 35 typewritten 
volumes. He was at one time acti, t Pr 
Friedrich Wolf, author of Professor Mamlock, hibition movement; and one of thx jects 
The Sailors of Cattaro, and a prisoner of three in the compilation was ‘Abstinence, side 
successive French régimes—Daladier, Reynaud, of it was the entry “No, Pompey, I have kept 
and Petain—arrived in Moscow with his wife and me from the cup.” 
sons. Wolf was confined for more than a year at 
Vernet, worst of the French concentration centers, APRIL 13. Henry Osborn Taylor, a ranking au 
and was several times threatened with being thority on the history of civilization, 1 in New 
turned over to Nazi secret police. The Soviet York City at the age of eighty-four I 
Government intervened, granted him Soviet citi- Medieval Mind is his chief work 
zenship, and he was shortly released. He begs f ; 
the Exiled Writers Committee (League of Amer- APRIL 23. Charles Edward Russell, crusader, 
ican Writers) to continue its efforts to procure ¢Wspaper man, and critic; in Washington; 
Mexican visas for those anti-Fascist prisoners who ighty. 
will otherwise die “slow but surely by hunger. May 1. Charles Hooper, long considered a 


DIED 
MARCH Worthing Chauncey Ford, dis- 
tinguished scholar and editor; at sea, on _ his 


return from France to the United States; eighty- 
three. 


record-holder for the writing of Letters to the 


Editor; in San Francisco; in his fifty-eighth year. 


May 4. Ramsay Muir, Liberal party leader and 
writer on history, politics and economics; Pinner, 
Middlesex. His Civilization and Liberty was pub- 


lished last year. 











Ose 


Educational - General 
Americana - First Editions 
Fine Sets 
A rare opportunity to secure many 
“out-of-print” and staple titles at low 


cost. Accumulation of 39 years offers 
you a selection of more than 


90,000 rrrLEs 


Both new and used books, all guar- 
anteed in good condition. Send us 





——= 


zs — a 
ChECH LIST AND CATALOG 





Yours! 


/ COMBINED 
For The e nook 
Asking — fi EXHIDET | 


A Classified List 





of the "4 pone eae 
NEW BOOKS 4) | 
@ SSS SR oS | 





Rented 


The 1941 Check List and Catalog of the 
COMBINED BOOK EXHIBIT at the forth- 
coming conference of the American Library 
Association, at Boston, will be sent free on 
request. 

This catalog, the result of a coopera- 





tive enterprise of one hundred leading 
publishers, is arranged by Dewey Deci- 
mal classification and gives a compre- 
hensive view of the season's books. It 
has been edited and assembled from 
the viewpoint of the librarian. 


your want lists or 
MAKE UP YOUR ORDER FROM OUR 
FREE 100-PAGE CATALOG 


COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


Established 1902 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Address your request to 


THE COMBINED BOOK EXHIBIT 


950 University Avenue New York 














REGISTER NOW 


WITH THE LARGEST AND BEST LIBRARY OF 


SOUND — FREE FILMS — sient 


ANNUAL REGISTRATION FEE—$2.00 


NEW FREE CATALOG OF Selected Motion Pictures NOW READY 


— WRITE FOR YOUR COPY — 
Y.M. C. A. MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


347 Madison Ave. 19 So. LaSalle St. 351 Turk St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO San Francisco 
DALLAS (After Aug. Ist) 












—— THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY=——— 


Cordially Invites You To Visit Their Exhibit at the 


63RD ANNUAL A.L.A. CONFERENCE 


HOTEL STATLER BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
BOOTH A-14 JUNE 19-25 


Where our representative hopes to meet and talk to 
many of our librarian-friends 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Carson McCullers 


ROM a critic's point of view presumably, a 

second novel either makes or breaks an 
author: there is no mere static survival. Carson 
McCullers’ Reflections in a Golden Eye—cameo, 
southern, and Gothic—would probably fit the 
formula nicely if it weren't for the fact that 
reviews have run boldly to both poles. On the 
one hand, the book is made up of “grotesque 
and forced hallucinations’ and is no more con- 
vincing than a child’s telling of a “magical tale.” 
And on the other, * . aS mature and finished 
as Henry James’ The Turn of the Screw... It 
is as though William Faulkner saw to the bot- 
tom of matters which merely excite him, shed 
his stylistic faults, and wrote it all out with 
Tolstoyan lucidity.” 

Carson McCullers was born in Columbus, Ga., 
February 17, 1917, the daughter of Lamar Smith, 
a watchmaker, and Marguerite (Waters) Smith. 
Her father’s ancestors were French Huguenots 
who came to this country to escape persecution, 
and her mother’s forebears were Scottish. Her 
family was not well off, and with her own pas- 
sion for good music, fine writing, and intellectual 
sympathy, unwritten limitations began to em- 
bitter her; yet she refused to abandon an earlier 
ambition—to become a concert pianist. But at 
fifteen she was forced by illness to slow down a 
little, and it was then that she began to write— 
at first, plays. 

“At that phase,” she says, “my idol was Eugene 
O'Neill and this first masterpiece was thick with 
incest, lunacy, and murder. The first scene was 
laid in a graveyard and the last was a catafalque. 
I tried to put it on in the family sitting room, 
but only my mother and my eleven-year-old sister 
would cooperate. My father, who was startled 
and rather dubiously proud, bought me a type- 
writer. After that I dashed off a few more 
plays, a novel, and some rather queer poetry that 
nobody could make out, including the author. . .” 

For a while she worked on her home-town 
newspaper, the Columbus Enquirer. At seven- 
teen, with an eye on Juilliard and Columbia, 
she came to New York. And the second day 
there she lost all her tuition money on a subway. 
She played the piano for dancing classes in a 
settlement house; worked in a real estate office; 
and for a very short time was on the editorial 
staff of the comic sheet More Fun. But sooner 
or later she was fired, she says, from every job 
she'd been hired for. In the spring she spent 
a lot of time “hanging around the piers making 
fine schemes for voyages.” 

Sylvia Chatfield Bates’ Fiction Workshop at 
New York University and Whit Burnett's course 
at Columbia summer school provided her with 
considerably more than literary discipline. And 
late in 1936 Mr. Burnett introduced young Car- 
son Smith to the readers of Story magazine 
(The title of this first piece, “Wunderkind,” 





CARSON MCCULLERS 
has, by the way, in the hands of her now more 
dithyrambic critics, reverted to the author her- 
self.) 
In 1937 she was married to a fellow-souther- 
nor, Reeves McCullers, and went to live in 


North Carolina. There she worked about two 
years on her first novel, The Heart is a Lonely 
Hunter, an eerie, misty, yet believable tale of 
two deaf-mutes in a southern mill town. But it 
is more than that: its underlying theme is “man's 
revolt against his own inner isolation and his 
urge to express himself.” Reviewers—except 
those repelled by the book's inherent abnormali- 
ties—defended it, even to the point of ex- 
travagance. 

With some of the profits Carson McCullers 
went north again and took an old ‘‘brownstone’’ 
(in Brooklyn) which soon became the ‘‘shabby 
mecca” of Auden and MacNeice; the composer 
Benjamin Britten; George Davis, literary editor 
of Harper's Bazaar (which serialized her second 
book); and “‘such unclassifiable artists as Gypsy 
Rose Lee.” 

In the midst of sherry bottles, symphonies, and 
incipient housekeeping Carson McCullers man 
aged to get on with her writing, and then re 


turned to her family in the South for a rest 
Last February came Reflections in a Golden Eye, 
a book which might, perhaps, have been more 


wisely judged had it been taken for granted that 
one can write bitterly and at the same time not 
without humor. 

B. ALSTERLUND 
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supplied the thoughtfully arranged bookcases, as 
well as attendants’ desks, readers’ tables, atlas 
cases, index tables, vertical files, and in fact the 
complete working equipment of the library. 
Visitors will note with approval the beauty and 
durable quality of the equipment and the atten- 
tion to detail. ! 
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Obviously, we are pleased that the 
“specialists” referred to our Library 
Bureau's thoroughly trained and ex- 
perienced sales representatives. The 
above is reproduced from the Mem- 
orial Booklet issued by the TOLEDO 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, upon the com- 
bletionof their beautifulnew building. 


@ Above shows a view of the General Refer- 
ence Room. > 

To the right—an illustration of some of the 
Library Bureau Catalog Cases. Note that the 
lower three rows of drawers have ¢i/ted label 
holders for greater ease of reference. 

Take a minute or two to study the results of 
competent cooperation and expert planning 
as applied to highly technical equipment of 
this type—apparent even in these small illus- 
trations. 

If you’re considering a new library, the re- 
placing of obsolete equipment, or need addition- 
al day-to-day supplies, call in our local repre- 
sentatives — and get the benefits that accrue to 
the host of Library Bureau's satisfied customers! 


LIBRARY BUREAU 


DIVISION OF 


Remington Rand Inc. « Buffalo, N. Y. 


Branches in all Principal Cities 
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Harold Sinclair 


—— about literary craftsmanship are 
largely mixed opinion, with very little 
verifiable fact. It is generally conceded, however, 
that one who has a tremendous passion for writ- 
ing will write—come what may, economically. 
Harold Sinclair, in the middle thirties, carefully 
planned a means of keeping a pen in one hand 
and a department-store post in the other. And 
he wrote Sumo eight in the evening and one or 
two in the morning. 

Harold (Augustus) Sinclair was born in Chi- 
cago on May 8, 1907, the son of Walter Guy 
Sinclair and Ora Violet (Wishard) Sinclair. 
He finished high school in less than four years 
and has been educating himself ever since. He 
lived for a while in Florida, where he saw the 
hurricane of 1926; in Texas, and in Chicago. He 
was no prude about jobs, and pushed a wheel- 
barrow on a construction gang—or played a 
trumpet—when he had to. 

Ever since words began to mean anything 
to him he has wanted to be a writer. But un- 
til he was twenty-nine and his first book (Jowr- 
ney Home) became a rather modest success, he 
had turned out nothing but reviews for news- 
papers and “a particularly bad poem.” Jowr- 
ney Home, with a shading of autobiography, is 
the tale of a young man’s adventures in a shanty 
boat along the Ohio. One reviewer called it 
“carelessly heroic and readable . with high 
jinks, rural romance, and aspirations toward the 
higher life.” 

Two years later he wrote American Years, a 
novel about a Midwestern town, “Everton’’—or 
rather, he says, about the people who were the 
town, who gave it human validity. Above all 
he wanted to put into it some of the things 
“that seldom get into books.” It's easy, he says, 
to find out something about the town’s first 
mayor. “But try to learn the identity of the 
brave soul who first installed one of those fear- 
some engines, an indoor bath with running 
water.” The action of the tale ran only up to 
the year 1861. The Years of Growth, published 
early in 1940, carried the story up to the year 
1893. 

The sequel was criticized for being ‘‘a little 
short on dramatic highlights,” and, despite a 
certain genuineness of nineteenth-century flavor, 
for “a jogging commonplaceness which is often 
too soothing. . .”” 

Meanwhile (March 1939) Sinclair had re- 
ceived a Guggenheim award for creative writing. 
Before the end of 1940 Westward the Tide, 
written during the tenure of that fellowship, 
was published. It is a first-person tale set down 
by one “Philip Guard,” a member of George 
Roger Clark's expedition for the capture of 
Vincennes. Sinclair's complete lack of affecta- 
tion makes young Guard, says one of his critics, 
seem “indeed a soldier remembering what he 
saw and did...” 





HAROLD SINCLAIR 


He was married in 1933 to Ethel Louise 
Moran; and they have four children. 
Sinclair was much annoyed by a kind of ‘‘liter- 


ary fashion’ which appeared to be gathering 
strength in the ‘thitties—that of regarding the 
Middle West as “the great American intellectual 
desert.” He has never believed it, and, he says, 
never will. 


Juty Book CLuB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 
Berlin Diary: the Journal of a Foreign Correspon 
dent, 1934-1941, by William L. Shirer. Knopf 


Literary Guild 


Catherine of Aragon, Matting! Litt 


rag 


by Garrett 


Junior Literary Guild 
Older boys: Piang, the Moro Chieftain, by F. P 
Stuart. Messner 
Older girls; The Story of Clara Barton of the Red 
Cross, by Jeannette Covert Nolan. Messner 
Intermediate group: Lavinia R. 
Davis. Doubleday 
Primary group: Let’s Go to the Seashore, by Har- 
riet E. Huntington. Doubleday 


Catholic Book Club 


July selection same as for Literary Guild 


Pony Jungle, by 


June selection: 
Devin-Adair 


The Autobiography of Eric Gill. 








Announcing 


NEW 1941 EDITION 
THE WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 











286,557 


words of new text 


2,359 


pages partly or wholly revised, or new 


1,245 


new illustrations 


912 


articles revised or newly written 


283 


pages added to set 


Complete set sent to schools and libraries on approval for 
examination. Send a postcard today for a free copy of the 
Announcement Booklet and reprint of the new "Pioneer Life” article. 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION 
35 East Wacker Drive Chicago 
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TEACHER -LIBRARIAN’S HANDBOOK 
OF ORGANIZATION AND PRACTICE 


by Mary Peacock Douglas 


OT intended as a substitute for training but designed to give the 

untrained person practical help in beginning to organize a small 
school library, and to help the teacher-librarian with some training by 
providing in one book an outline of suggestions and techniques for de- 
veloping a school library program in a simplified way. 


TABLE OF 


INTRODUCTION 


Philosophy of school library service. Stand- 
ards for school libraries. 


THE PUPILS AND THE TEACHER. 
LIBRARIAN 


The library as a coordinating agency. The 
teacher-librarian as a stimulating agent 
Student library assistants. Library clubs. 


ORGANIZING THE BOOK 
COLLECTION 


Sorting and weeding. Organization and rec- 
ords needed in the school library. Accession 
record. Temporary book slips. Mechanical 
preparation. Marking classification on book 
covers. Arrangement of buoks on the shelves. 
Inventory and inventory record. Lending 
system. List of supplies and equipment for 
organizing. Library supply companies. 


ORGANIZING THE BOOK 
COLLECTION: CLASSIFYING 
AND CATALOGING 
Dewey decimal classification. Shelf list. 
Cataloging. Rules for filing catalog cards 
List of supplies and equipment for technical 
organization. 


BOOK SELECTION AND 
ORDERING 


Evaluating books. Evaluating the book col- 
lection on hand. Selecting books for pur- 
chase. Preparing purchase orders. Sets and 
subscription books. Reference collection. 


Book lists. 





CONTENTS 
NON-BOOK MATERIALS 


Magazines or periodicals. 
ping, and picture files. 
materials. 


Pamphlet, clip- 
Other audio-visual 


INSTRUCTION IN USE OF 
AND LIBRARIES 


BOOKS 


Library understandings needed by pupils 
Diagnostic tests. Selected bibliography on 
library instruction. 


CARE OF THE LIBRARY AND THI 
BOOKS 


Attractive library room. Care of books 
Repair of books. Professional rebinding 


ROOM ARRANGEMENT, 
FURNITURE, EQUIPMENT 


PUBLICITY AND PROMOTION 


Teacher-librarian and the community library 
program. Teacher-librarian and the library 
profession. Bulletin board display. Annual 
report to the school. Publicity pickups. 


GLOSSARY 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: TOOLS FOR THE 
TEACHER-LIBRARIAN 


APPENDIX 
Check lists for carrying out recommenda- 
tions. 

INDEX 


Mary Peacock Douglas, English teacher and teacher-librarian, 1923-1925, and school 
librarian, 1925-1930, has been State Director of School Libraries for the North Carolina 
Department of Public Instruction since 1930. 


Tentatively schéduled for publication, July, 1941. Price to be announced. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION - - - 


CHICAGO 
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